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Cleopatra’s Barge in August 1818 depicted in a watercolor by deaf-mute Marblehead artist George 
Ropes Jr. Peabody Essex Museum acc. no. M8255. 
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A MILLION POUNDS OF SANDALWOOD: 


THe History OF CLEOPATRA’S BARGE IN Hawall 


by Paul Forsythe Johnston 


If you want to know how Religion stands at the 
Islands I can tell you—All sects are tolerated 


but the King worships the Barge. 


Charles B. Bullard to Bryant and Sturgis, 


t November 1821 


uilt in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1816 by Retire 

Becket for George Crowninshield Jr., the her- 
maphrodite brig Cleopatras Barge occupies a unique 
spot in maritime history as America’s first ocean- 
going yacht. Costing nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to build and fit out, she was so unusual 
that up to 2,600 people per day visited the vessel 
even before she was completed.! Her owner was no 
less a spectacle. 

Even to the Crowninshields, renowned 
throughout the region for going their own way, 
George Jr. was a bit odd. Unburdened by much of 
a formal education, the eldest of five sons worked 


in his father’s shipping firm in Salem, shipping out 





Paul E Johnston is curator of maritime history at 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum 
of American History, Washington, D.C. Prior to 
that, he was curator of maritime history at the 


Peabody Essex Museum in Salem, Massachusetts. 


as a captain by the age of twenty. However, he pre- 
ferred shore duty and gradually took over the con- 
struction, fitting out, and maintenance of his fam- 
ily’s considerable fleet of merchant ships, carefully 
expanded from successful privateering during the 
Revolution and subsequent international trade un- 
der the new American flag. In his leisure time, 
George drove his custom yellow horse-drawn car- 
riage around Salem, embarked upon several life- 
saving missions at sea (for one of which he won a 
medal), recovered the bodies of American military 
heroes from the British after a famous naval loss in 
the War of 1812, dressed in flashy clothing of his 
own design, and generally behaved in a fashion 
quite at odds with his diminutive stature and portly 
proportions. 

Despairing of his sons ever getting along and 
mindful that the Jeffersonian Embargo of 1807 pre- 
vented international commerce from reaching 
American ports, George Sr. dissolved the firm of 
George Crowninshield and Sons in 1809. His fleet 
resumed privateering during the War of 1812, 
fielding (among others) the ship America IV, also 
built by Retire Becket and the single most success- 
ful privateer in that conflict.? He died in 1815, leav- 
ing his three surviving sons wealthy and idle. 

Soon afterwards, George Jr. headed down to 
Becket’s shipyard and ordered up a radical new 
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vessel: a private yacht. At the time, the concept of 
a ship built for pleasure was unknown on the west- 
ern side of the Atlantic, where ships were built 
solely for trade or war, and the yacht attracted con- 
siderable local attention. The new ship was a her- 
maphrodite brig, square-rigged on the foremast 
and fore-and-aft rigged on the main, and with a 
hull modeled after America IV. No expense was 
spared, and the final product cost an astonishing 
fifty thousand dollars to build and another esti- 
mated fifty thousand dollars to fit out and furnish 
in the high style demanded by the owner, who 
planned to live aboard his private yacht as well as 
sail in her. Initially named Car of Concordia, the brig 
measured eighty-three feet in waterline length and 
one hundred feet on deck, half an inch under 
twenty-three feet in breadth, 11'5%" deep and 192- 
41/95 tons. Crowninshield built her using the finest 
materials available, and he incorporated several in- 
novative ideas he had developed while managing 
the family fleet into Car’s fittings, capstan, rigging, 
and other features. She even had plumbing, as 
noted by one of her distinguished Mediterranean 
visitors.> Her lavish furnishings included custom 
silver, glass, and china services, and her interior 
decor rivaled that of the wealthiest homes, stimu- 
lating several contemporary descriptions.* Her ex- 
terior was distinguished by a herringbone paint 
scheme on the port side and multicolored hori- 
zontal stripes to starboard, a life-sized painted 
wooden Indian on deck, velvet-served quarter-deck 
lines, considerable gilding, and the latest patent 
windlass, pump, and rudder technology. In 
November 1816, immediately after receiving her 
passport autographed by (then) Secretary of State 
James Monroe, the ship was renamed Cleopatras 
Barge. Vhe reason for this was never revealed but 
may have been due to a reading of some lines from 
Act H, Scene 2 of William Shakespeare’s romantic 


tragedy Antony and Cleopatra: 
The barge she sat in, like a burnishd throne, 
Burnd on the water: the poop was beaten gold; 


Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
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The winds were love-sick with them; the oars 
were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and 
made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. 


George Crowninshield’s love of spectacle was 
displayed as he launched the Barge on Monday, 21 
October 1816, fully rigged and with all sails set. That 
winter was a harsh one in which Salem Harbor iced 
over, and while waiting for open water, George en- 
tertained the admiring crowds with rides in his 
boat, perched atop a sleigh, out to the Barge for 
tours and other entertainments. Finally, on 30 
March 1817, all conditions—personal and meteor- 
ological—were adjudged adequate for departure, 
and Cleopatra’ Barge cleared Salem on a voyage of 
pleasure “To one or more ports, places, cities, is- 
lands, townes, boroughs, villages, bays, harbours, 
basins, rivers, creeks, lakes, inlets, outlets, situated 
in the known world, between the latitude of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the artic Circle, once or 
more times.”> Accompanying the owner were more 
than three hundred letters of introduction from the 
likes of James Monroe, (British) Admiral Sir Isaac 
Coffin, and Commodore William Bainbridge. Also 
aboard were George's yellow cat Pompey and a 
crew of fourteen men and boys. Among the latter 
were George's cousin “Sailor Ben” Crowninshield 
as master, along with the captain’s footloose son 
“Philosopher Ben.” Two African-Americans—the 
steward and cook—also signed on. In a foreshad- 
owing of Hawaiian things to come, cook William 
Chapman had sailed to the Sandwich Islands with 
Captain James Cook and later settled there. One 
day, it was revealed by a neighbor that shortly af- 
ter Captain Cook’s death on the Big Island, 
Chapman had been wandering through the woods 
when he came upon the freshly-slaughtered en- 
trails of a pig. After cooking and eating them, he 
learned that they were actually Captain Cook’s in- 
testines.° All together, the crew was an unlikely 
and colorful group of individuals, and shortly af- 





Oil of George Crowninshield Jr. attributed to 


Samuel Finley Badger Morse. Peabody Essex 


Museum acc. no. M8263. 


ter the Barge cleared Salem, George’s sister-in-law 
Mary Crowninshield wrote this comment about 
them: “I am sorry—but they may appear better 
abroad than at home.”” 

Despite the Barge’s boundless sailing plan, she 
headed straight for the Mediterranean. To the alarm 
of the crew, the Atlantic passage and sailing direc- 
tions were guided to no little extent by the owner's 
dreams. Over the next six months, she visited 
fifteen ports, undergoing a series of unparalleled ad- 
ventures and misadventures. One day in Barcelona, 
a crowd of eight thousand “genteel and well dressed 
people” was so intent on inspecting the “wonders 
of Cleopatra’s Barge” that “several fell overboard at 
the foot of the ladder.” A military officer felt com- 
pelled to force his way aboard with drawn pistol, 
and a pregnant woman was so overcome by the ex- 


perience that she went into labor. That same day, 
“1800 to 2000 of the ragamuffin class were turned 
away. 8 In Genoa, Chapman the cook astonished 
a prominent German astronomer with a discourse 
on four different methods of deriving lunar dis- 
tances for determining longitude, delivering this 
lecture with “a white apron around his waist, a 
fowl in one hand, and a carving knife in the other.” 
In late May at Majorca, George Crowninshield 
embarrassed his crew (and his brother Ben, secre- 
tary of the navy at the time) by begging supplies 
from the American frigate United States, and then 
running his hands through a small keg of copper 
nails he received as though they were golden dou- 
bloons.? George’s admiration for the Emperor 
Napoleon was so outspoken at French and Italian 
ports that a French warship began shadowing the 
Barge, especially after he spent a week in Rome with 
relatives of the exiled emperor. One of his most ar- 
dent wishes had been to find an exotic foreign 
princess and bring her back on the Barge to his 
hometown of Salem, where she would be the source 
of envy and admiration from all who beheld her.!° 
In none of the countries visited was George able to 
lure a European princess aboard, much less talk her 
into accompanying him back to the United States, 
and he was forced to leave Europe in August with- 
out female companionship. Cleopatras Barge ar- 
rived back in Salem on 3 October 1817. Her owner 
died of a heart attack six weeks later, well into plans 
for his next voyage to the Baltic via England. 


ince then, no fewer than three books and 

dozens of articles have told and retold the story 
of Cleopatras Barge. However, all of the secondary 
sources share a significant gap: while they all re- 
count the famous vessel’s New England history in 
great detail, they all end with only a few lines about 
the four-year interval between the Barge’s sale to the 
king of Hawaii in 1820 and her 1824 loss.!! None 
of them investigates or recounts the ship’s rich 
Hawaiian history, one that was clearly as strange 
and as amazing as the celebrated New England 
chapter of her story. 
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George Crowninshield Jr. would have been 
proud of his favorite possession’s later life, for many 
of her later exploits echoed his own eccentric ex- 
periences aboard her. Despite his unrequited royal 
aspirations, little could he have known—nor could 
he have ever imagined—that one day kings, queens, 
princes, and princesses would walk her decks, or 
that a king—second in the line of America’s only 
authentic royalty—would own his yacht before her 
remarkable loss in a tropical paradise on the other 
side of the world. 

This history picks up where others begin to 
conclude—with her 1820 registration to new own- 
ers.!2 Richard Crowninshield, brother of the first 
owner, purchased the Barge at auction in August 
1818 from his late brother’s estate for $15,400—a 
fraction of what she had cost only two years earlier. 


On 27 April 1820, she was re-registered to John 
Bryant and William Sturgis, principals of the 
Boston China traders Bryant and Sturgis.!3 The 
price Bryant and Sturgis paid for the famous ship 
is unknown, but the registration certificate does 
record that they had a partner who also happened 
to be her master of record at the time: Captain John 
Suter of Boston. 

John Suter was well suited to the task. Born 
near Norfolk, Virginia, on 20 March 1781, he and 
his brother were orphaned and separated at a young 
age. At eight, John was sent to Boston on a 
schooner and apprenticed to a Boston pilot.!4 
Uninterested in education, he nevertheless 
flourished in and around the waters of Boston 
Harbor, surviving a shipwreck aboard a pilot boat 
when she was run down and sunk one night. 





George Crowninshield Jr. in his yellow curricle, as shown in a detail of the 1806 oil painting of Crowninshield’s 


Wharf by George Ropes Jr. Peabody Essex Museum acc. no. M3459. 
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Shortly after the Quasi-War with France began in 
1796, Suter was serving aboard a privateer off the 
Prench coast when she was captured in the English 
Channel; he secured his release and even managed 
to hold onto his savings of one hundred gold dol- 
lars hidden in his clothing. 

In 1799, Suter made his first voyage out to the 
Pacific Northwest as third mate aboard the Alert; 
subsequently, he found himself in the West Indies, 
where he was captured by the British near 
Martinique and impressed into service aboard an 
English frigate. In 1804, he signed on the Boston 
ship Pear/as first mate for a long voyage back to the 
Pacific Northwest and China; he served in this ca- 
pacity for three years and returned to Boston from 
Canton in 1807 as her master. His first documented 
voyage to the Sandwich Islands was as master and 
supercargo of Pearl, leaving Boston in autumn 1807 
and arriving at Hawaii in January 1808. This voy- 
age may have initiated his relationship with Bryant 
and Sturgis, as they owned one-sixth of Pearl’s out- 
bound cargo. Suter became master of the Boston 
ship Atahualpa in September 1811 and returned to 
the Pacific Northwest shortly afterwards, out of a 
concern for an impending embargo. Under Suter, 
Atahualpa left Sitka, Alaska, in August 1813 with a 
large fur cargo and arrived at Oahu in October; in 
mid-December, she was sold to American interests 
for $4,700, then sold again to the Russian- 
American Company and renamed Bering.!> Suter 
left Hawaii for Canton with his furs aboard the pri- 
vateer schooner 7amahamaha, in which he had a 
part share, and the cargo brought nearly fifty thou- 
sand dollars in Canton. However, the British de- 
tained the vessel and Suter in China for nearly a year 
before they were able to escape and return to 
Boston.16 

Suter took command of the Bryant and Sturgis 
ship Mentor in July 1816; as with many of his ear- 
lier commands, he took her to the Northwest 
Coast. Although furs were scarce by this time, Suter 
managed to make a successful and very profitable 
trip, returning to Boston in June 1819 and then re- 
signing his command. 


On 22 June 1820, less than two months after 
Bryant, Sturgis, and Suter bought her, Cleopatra’ 
Barge cleared Boston for the Sandwich Islands un- 
der Captain Suter. Although she bore a general 
cargo of “Axes, Brandy, Cottons, Gin, Hats, Hard 
Ware, Lead, Looking Glasses, Molasses, Muskets, 
Swords, Rum, Dry Goods, Sugar, Tea, Wine, 
Boots,” copper, umbrellas, and a wagon, she left 
New England with a far different purpose in mind 
than general trade.!7 In their letter of instruction 
to their partner Captain Suter dated two days be- 
fore he departed, Bryant and Sturgis wrote these 
specific directions: 


The Cleopatra’s Barge of which you have the 
immediate command is inttended [sic] to be 
poldBvVesselca Garcomat the sandwich 
islandseer. 


make your agreement with the King in the 


in this case you must endeavor to 


clearest manner—Stating how many Pikels of 
wood you are to Receive what the quality is to 
be & when it is to be delivered to your agent.!8 


The partners intended from the outset to sell 
the famous yacht to Hawaiian King Kamehameha 
II, son of Kamehameha the Great, who had united 
the Sandwich Islands and only recently died, leav- 
ing his son in power. Although the same letter to 
Captain Suter contained elaborate backup plans 
should the Barge fail to sell in Hawaii, several sub- 
sequent letters to Suter sent aboard other vessels in- 
dicated the owners’ total confidence that the fa- 
mous yacht would be irresistible to the king. 


wo different logbooks are preserved for the 

Barge’s outbound voyage from Boston to the 
Sandwich Islands; differing only in small details, 
they tell the tale of an uneventful voyage whose mo- 
notony was broken only by frequent sail changes 
and an occasional squall.!° The most interesting as- 
pect of these records begins when Cleopatras Barge 
was about a month out of the Sandwich Islands, as 
the crew began preparing her for sale. Activities in- 
cluded scraping the masts, unbending old sails and 
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bending newer ones, “ratling & taring the riggin,” 
painting the spars and hull, scraping the deck, 
cleaning the hold, and sundry other “jobs of ships 
duty.” After 138 days at sea, the Barge arrived at 
Lahaina, Maui, on 6 November 1820; the very next 
day Kamehameha I, better known as Liholiho, was 
welcomed aboard along with some family members 
and attendants.2? The Barge must have left for 
Oahu sometime over the next few days, for on 11 
November, Captain Suter sent ashore at Honolulu 
all of the Barge’s spare spars (totaling twelve masts, 
gafts, yards, and booms).?! The following day, the 
local Christian missionaries were permitted to col- 
lect their “61 letters, a box of tea, a bag of coffee, a 
box of medicines, a box of clothing, &c,” provid- 
ing they kept secret anything in the letters that 
could affect Bryant and Sturgis trade. Other items 
were delivered to the governor (Chief Kalanimoku) 
and to Captain Babcock, master of another of the 
king’s brigs, Neo.22 On 12 November, the Barge 
sailed for Maui with passengers, a large boat for the 
king, and some missionary letters. Liholiho was still 
at Lahaina, and Suter did not want to let his prey 
stray too far. The next day, he anchored at Lahaina 
in fifteen fathoms and hosted the king for dinner 
on ts November, saluting his royal guest's arrival 
aboard with a five-gun salute.”3 

On the following day (16 November 1820), just 
ten days after his first visit to the ship, Liholiho pur- 
chased the Barge and her (remaining) cargo for 
eight thousand piculs (1.07 million pounds) of san- 
dalwood, worth eighty thousand dollars at the 
time.*4 Although Bryant and Sturgis had written 
very detailed “reminders” to Captain Suter regard- 
ing contract terms for the potential sale of the 
yacht, Suter seems to have “broken orders” and ig- 
nored them.?> Despite an undated draft sale con- 
tract preserved among his papers, no signed bill of 
sale exists. This absence of a contract for the qual- 
ity and delivery dates for the sandalwood payments 
was to haunt Bryant and Sturgis and their agents 
in Hawaii for the remainder of their stay there. 

However, the Boston China traders had gauged 
their royal prospect well. Liholiho’s father 
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Kamehameha I had loved foreign ships; over time, 
he had collected a sizable fleet of Western vessels, 
which, with guns and training by the /aole (for- 
eigners), were a major asset in creating and main- 
taining his far-flung kingdom of islands.?° Liholiho 
inherited his father’s love of ships; one of his child- 
hood companions remembered seeing Liholiho 
frequently sailing a boat model “like a real man-of 
war’ ona pond and also recalled that their favorite 
boyhood pastime was drawing ships in the sand at 
the beach.27 


L iholiho inherited the monarchy upon his fa- 
ther’s death in May 1819. Although he ruled for 
only four and a half years, his short reign had a 
greater impact upon Hawaiian culture and society 
than any other earlier or subsequent monarch. 
Chief among his royal deeds (backed by his fa- 
ther’s favorite wife and his own co-regent Ka‘ahu- 
manu) was the formal abolition in November 1819 
of the kapu (taboo) system of political and social 
power, which created a vacuum in the belief system 
of native Hawaiians—already corrupted by con- 
siderable contact with Euro-American explorers 
and traders at least as early as Captain Cook in 1778. 
Second was his allowance of the Pioneer Company 
of Protestant American missionaries to stay in his 
kingdom (initially for a year) upon their arrival 
from Boston in April 1820. These evangelical mis- 
sionaries stepped into the breach only a few months 
after the kapu abolition and found fertile ground 
for spreading the Gospel and replacing the old be- 
liefs with Christianity.?8 

The missionaries, informally headed by the 
Reverend Hiram Bingham, quickly dispersed 
around the Hawaiian Islands, establishing mission 
stations and schools. In the course of these efforts, 
they generated a considerable volume of corre- 
spondence and activity reports among themselves, 
their families, and their central office back in 
Boston, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions (ABCFM).29 These papers, 
viewed through the filter of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury missionaries proselytizing to “savage” peoples, 





Cleopatra’ Barge in August 1818 depicted in 
a watercolor by deaf-mute Marblehead 
artist George Ropes Jr. Peabody Essex 
Museum acc. no. M8255. 


provide a wealth of information about Cleopatras 
Barge and her movements, as everything from the 
climate to the geography and people was new to the 
missionaries, and their eyes were wide open to 
every event of even slight interest to themselves and 
their earthly mission. One of the Barge’s earliest 
voyages in the Sandwich Islands transported a mis- 
sionary, engendering this enthusiastic journal en- 
try by mission printer Elisha Loomis: “The barge 
has become the vehicle for carrying Christian 
Missionaries from Island to island!”3° It also es- 
tablished a regular pattern of free passages on the 
Barge that endeared the king to the missionaries, 
causing them to overlook his astonishing capacity 
for alcoholic spirits and other perceived foibles. 


() n 4 January 1821, King Liholiho took formal 
possession of Cleopatra’ Barge, appointing his 
personal secretary, Frenchman Jean-Baptiste Rives, 
as temporary captain. This opportunistic individ- 


ual was born in Bordeaux around 1793, son of a 
merchant ship captain and grandson of a physician. 
He seems to have hitched a ride to the Sandwich 
Islands on a foreign ship sometime around or be- 
fore 1810, picking up the Hawaiian language 
quickly. Sharing the nickname Luwahine (Old 
Woman) with Ka‘ahumanu (the most powerful 
chieftess in all Hawaii), his diminutive height of less 
than five feet was the object of some derision among 
the tall Hawaiian chiefs. “Liked because of his 
youth and boyish ways,” and perhaps because he 
and the prince were the same age, he became a 
member of Liholiho’s inner circle, where he made 
himself useful in a variety of ways. He taught 
Liholiho, royal courtier John Papa I‘i, and two 
other boys some rudimentary English, but he was 
rude to the prince and apparently threatened to poi- 
son him after Liholiho ended the informal English 
school. After their falling out, he was taken in by 
no less a personage than the powerful kuhina nui 
Ka‘ahumanu, Kamehameha 1’s favorite queen, and 
at some point he acquired a Hawaiian wife (or 
two), two (or more) daughters, and considerable 
property on several islands. He also may have in- 
herited his grandfather’s healing touch, for he is 
credited with healing either Kalanimoku or Ka‘ahu- 
manu herself of a deathly ailment.3! 

By the time the Barge arrived in Hawaii, Rives 
seems to have been back in favor, as he appeared 
aboard the vessel as early as 15 December 1820, 
transmitted orders from the king to sail from Maui 
to Oahu three days later, and, once back at 
Honolulu, signed for some cargo from the ship in 
the king’s name on 22 December.32 On the same 
day that Liholiho took possession of the Barge and 
appointed him captain, Rives received a serious 
beating at the hands of another foreign captain in 
the king’s service; Captain Pigot, former master of 
the brig Forrester, was threatened with banishment 
the next day for this violent act and other behav- 
iors unacceptable to the Hawaiians.>? The follow- 
ing Sabbath, divine services were held aboard 
Cleopatras Barge at the request of Captain Rives, 
whose politeness was specifically noted by the 
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Protestant missionaries “though himself a Roman 
Catholic.” The highlight of the service was 
Reverend Bingham’s sermon on Psalm 107:22-24, 
doubtless chosen for its familiar words “they that 
go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters.”34 Elisha Loomis’s wife, Maria, plaintively 
noted how sweet the hymns sounded within the el- 
egant mahogany walls of the Barge’s grand salon, 
recording in her journal that “Our straw houses 
were not very well calculated to make singing sound 
well.”35 

On 12 January 1821, the Barge cleared Honolulu 
for Lahaina in company with the king’s vessels Veo 
and Robinson Crusoe, probably to bring Liholiho 
and his court back from their alternate residence. 
The Barge remained on Maui around three weeks, 
during which time her activities are unrecorded. 
However, her arrival back at Honolulu at around 
8 p.m. on the evening of 3 February more than 
made up for the extended absence. Twelve cannon 
salutes, answered by an identical salvo from the 
town fort and amplified by echoes off the hills in 
the background, announced the arrival of his 
drunken majesty, who nearly ran his new yacht 
aground in two fathoms of water several miles from 
the anchorage and had to be towed into port. The 
consequent noisy preparations for his landing the 
following morning disrupted observation of the 
Sabbath to no little degree, provoking Reverend 
Bingham to describe the uproar: 


The shouting of the noisy natives, and the 
voice of the crier demanding hogs, dogs, poi, 
etc., to be gathered for the reception of his 
majesty (who was in his cups), formed a com- 
bination of the sublime and ludicrous not soon 


. which 


was now increased by the yelping and crying 


to be forgotten by the missionaries . . 


dogs, tied on poles, and brought in for slaugh- 
ter.36 


On 9 February, King Liholiho, Kalanimoku, 
and various attendants aboard the Barge and Neo 


sailed back to Maui for a few days, ostensibly to 
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gather the rest of the royal family and attendants 
and return to Honolulu. According to the mission 
reports, the king instead spent three days intoxt- 
cated at Lahaina and then abruptly sailed to 
Hawaii. While there may have been a perfectly 
good reason for this detour, it was unknown to the 
missionaries, so they attributed it (rightly or 
wrongly) to erratic behavior caused by alcoholic 
spirits.37 

Dozens of other Sandwich Islands voyages of 
the Barge are sprinkled throughout the missionary 
accounts for the period; however, the purposes of 
a great majority were unknown to the missionar- 
ies and thus are not recorded. Many were under- 
taken by the king or his chiefs with little or no no- 
tice (to the missionaries); as a result, these trips were 
frequently attributed to the erratic or drunken 
whims of the young monarch, whose fondness for 
alcoholic spirits was well documented among the 
foreigners and his own people alike.38 However, the 
missionaries were generally unaware of Hawaiian 
politics during this critical early phase of their mis- 
sion, both through their own poor command of the 
language as well as their narrow evangelical focus. 
Asa result, they were oblivious to the Hawaiian cus- 
tom of frequent and unannounced trips by chiefs 
throughout their lands to observe the local popu- 
lations, direct their activities (such as sandalwood 
cutting), arbitrate disputes, assess tribute, and the 
like. The mission’s stance on temperance was in di- 
rect conflict with the foreign traders, who preferred 
dealing with a genial, intoxicated, and generous 
king with a strong attachment to one of their prime 
commodities. 

A month-long gap ensued, during which the 
king and the Barge dropped out of sight only to 
reappear at Honolulu on 10 March on a voyage 
from Maui. By now, the discharge of cannon sig- 
naling the king’s approach was obligatory, yet still 
noteworthy. According to more than one source, 
Liholiho was drunk when he came ashore, and the 
next day he sent an order out to the Barge captain 
for a bottle of rum.39 Just over a week later, on the 


Sabbath (18 March), Liholiho asked Reverend 


Bingham to pray to Jehovah for favorable winds, 
and the Barge, Neo, Atooi Schooner, and Thaddeus 
cleared Honolulu once again for Maui. Somewhere 
in the interim, the king had appointed his native 
Hawaiian fleet commander, “Captain Jack,” as the 
new barge captain. A “Captain Adams” was named 
sailing master for the king’s yacht, but for this voy- 
age and nearly all others when he was aboard the 
Barge, Liholiho himself took command. The pur- 
pose of this particular passage was to transport the 
royal family and their parties from Lahaina back to 
Honolulu for an extended period, and a fleet of six 
sail, now including the Bordeaux Packet (another of 
the king’s craft), arrived back at Honolulu on 3 
April with Ka‘ahumanu, Liholiho’s five wives, and 
their “principal retinue” crowding their decks.‘! 
The royal party landed, but Liholiho remained 
aboard the Barge that evening. The next day he fired 
an eight- to ten-gun salute honoring a newly arrived 
party of Russian officers, and subsequently enter- 
tained them with a glass of wine in the elegant 
dining room of his royal yacht.*2 

The accounts of two of the Russian visitors are 
preserved, providing the only descriptions of the in- 
ternal configuration of the Barge as a royal yacht. 
One, Karl Gillesem, provided unique details on the 
Barge’s royal armament at the time, although he 
over counted the gunports: 


The king had bought this yacht from some 
American merchant for 80,000 piastres. 
Though the vessel was finished internally with 
gilt mirrors and did mount sixteen brass twelve- 
pounders, she was certainly not worth that 


huge sum.*3 


Lieutenant Aleksei Petrovich Lazarev of the 
Russian sloop Blagonamerennyi observed the Barge 
at greater length than any other contemporary au- 
thor of any nationality: 


There appeared, at about noon, the royal 
fleet of four brigs and the same number of 


. Ahead of the fleet entering the 


schooners. . . 


harbor went the yacht carrying the king. She 
fired a five-gun salute, to which the fort and 
other craft all replied with the same number of 
shots . . . the royal yacht having dropped an- 
chor in the harbour, we had sought permission 
to present ourselves to the king, but the latter 
told us, through an official, that because of the 
untidiness and disorder on his yacht he would 
be unable to receive us that day. . . . 

On reaching the yacht, the king informed 
Captain Vasil’ev that we were to receive a five- 
gun salute . . . both our sloops should respond 
to the royal salute with an equal number of 
guns ... whereupon the yacht fired off an- 
other five rounds, in response. As well as by the 
yacht, guns were fired by the fort, the flotilla, 
and even a few minutes later, on several 
American vessels. 

The king invited us into his cabin, where 
we were asked to be seated round a large table 
covered with a cloth. He himself sat at the 
head, placing Captain Vasil’ev at his right hand 
and Captain Shishmarev at his left, while the 
rest of us sat without any distinctions of rank. 
For the king’s favorite wife, a chair was placed 
beside him; and behind them, on the floor, sat 
a fly chaser and a functionary with a spitoon. 

Several chiefs, probably of the highest no- 
bility, likewise entered the cabin but had no 
place at the table. Conversation began with 
our praising the royal yacht, which was in fact 
justified, while an African Negro was bringing 
several tumblers, wine-glasses and, finally, four 
carafes full of liquid to our table. . . . He was 
dressed only in a white shirt. Saying, “Rum, 
brandy, gin, wine,” he went off. The king then 
began to regale us, offering us our choice of 
drink and pouring a glass of wine for himself. 
We followed his example and drank his health. 

The queen . . . was a woman of unusual 
height and size. Although a chair had been 
placed for her, she did not sit on it long. 

. she . . . paced about the cabin and struck 
fe seated eee with her heavy hand. . 
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The yacht on which we found ourselves 
would have done honour to an owner other 
than a half-savage Islander. She had been built 
in America by a wealthy citizen and, on his 
death, had been sold to other Americans then 
trading with the Sandvichane. These new own- 
ers in turn then sold her to the local king for 
80,000 piastres, or 400,000 roubles. The sum 
was indeed an appalling one, but it must be 
noted that the Americans did not receive hard 
cash for the yacht, but rather sandalwood. . . . 

The yacht of which I speak was built of 
solid oak as a schooner and had all the quali- 


ties of a good sea-going vessel. She was armed 
simply and well, and beautifully fitted out on 
the exterior, with fine carving on bow and 
stern. She had fourteen gunports, only eight of 
her guns being loaded while we were there. 
We also much admired her internal arrange- 
ments. At her stern were a salon finished with 
pink and deep blue mountings and gilt, a bed- 
room, a buffet, and a stairway leading up to her 
deck. Midships was a captain's cabin and, for- 
ward, quarters for a crew, a storage area for 
tackle and so forth, a galley above and, finally, 


a spacious lounge containing tables of the finest 





Previously unpublished Howard I. Chapelle spar plan for Cleopatra’s Barge, 1954. Peabody Essex Museum plan 
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workmanship, inlaid with palm and lacquered 
redwood. The walls of this lounge were em- 
bellished with a number of carved gilt designs, 
and the floor was spread with good English car- 
pets. Seeing all this painstaking work and 
fitting, one could only regret that such a beau- 
tiful craft had fallen to the Sandvichane and not 
to devotees of order and cleanliness; for the in- 
terior of that yacht no doubt resembled a sta- 
ble shortly after our departure. 

On the 24th, the king visited both 
[Russian] sloops at our invitation ... the 
Otkrytir . . 
from five guns. The royal yacht, the fort, and 


. like our own vessel, saluted him 


the entire Sandvichanskii flotilla responded 
with an equal salute.*4 


Either the royal yacht had a somewhat different 
layout from the original Crowninshield arrange- 
ments, or Lieutenant Lazarev mistook a few details 
(like the Barge’s brig rig). Crowninshield’s grand sa- 
lon towards the stern remained gilded but was now 
decorated with pink and blue “mountings” (prob- 
ably hanging textiles). Liholiho also may have en- 
larged the space, as the Russian naval officer does 
not mention the aftermost officers’ cabins from 
Crowninshield’s days. Forward of the salon re- 
mained the owner’s quarters. Many of the other 
spaces also remained, with the principal exception 
of a large and opulent “lounge” up forward. This 
must have been created through opening and join- 
ing of some of Crowninshield’s smaller forward 
spaces—possibly the original crew’s quarters and 
adjacent areas, as Lazarev states that the crew now 
had midships space instead of forward berthing as 
in the original design. This forward lounge, richly 
decorated with gilding, expensive English carpets 
and fancy inlaid tables, presumably served as the 
royal family’s quarters, as the Russians’ reception 
was in another cabin with different, more modest 
furniture (mere chairs and a covered table). 
Liholiho displayed his appreciation of Euro- 
American protocol in seating his foreign guests to 
either side of himself, leaving room at the table only 


for his favorite wife Kamamalu. The exotic African 
steward and his tray offering choices of strong al- 
coholic beverages must have made a powerful im- 
pression even on Western guests, and conferred 
high status on the king when among his other 
chiefs. Lieutenant Lazarev counted the number of 
gunports correctly and added the detail that only 
eight cannon were mounted, leaving six ports 
empty at the time. 

Once again the Barge dropped out of sight for 
several weeks; she was sighted off a small island on 
the south side of Maui on 25 June and then van- 
ished again for a time. It was almost certainly dur- 
ing this interval that Liholiho was developing his 
bold plot to confirm Kauai as part of his kingdom, 
unite all the islands under one king, and thereby 
achieve a goal that even his illustrious father, 
Kamehameha I, had only partly accomplished. 
Under the circumstances, it would have been es- 
sential for him to confer with the greater and lesser 
chiefs of all the other islands—perhaps several 
times—to enlist and maintain their support for 
his ambition. Moreover, a degree of secrecy would 
have been desirable, as many of the kingdom’s 
chiefs did not support his abolition of the kapu or 
his reign in general, and several were related by 
blood or marriage to Chief Kaumuali'i, who had 
been ruling Kauai. 

Nevertheless, word of Liholiho’s possible in- 
tentions had leaked as far as the foreign community 
in Honolulu by 14 July, and three days later, the 
Barge sailed for parts unknown (at least to those 
who wrote about it). Perhaps to disguise his true in- 
tentions, on or around 21 July, Liholiho set out from 
Oahu in a small, open sailboat with just two other 
chiefs and two women, crossing the largest stretch 
of open water in the Hawaiian Islands and arriving 
on Kauai at 3:00 A.M. the following morning. He 
immediately placed himself in the care of 
Kaumuali‘i, the wise, powerful, and wealthy chief 
who enjoyed island-wide loyalty. Declining the op- 
portunity to rid himself of his unexpected and to- 
tally unprotected rival, Kaumuali‘i reaffirmed his al- 
legiance to Liholiho, as he had done earlier with the 
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king’s father. Two days after Liholiho’s arrival, the 
Barge arrived as well, carrying his wives and others. 
The two chiefs and their parties then sailed around 
Kauai in their personal vessels for several weeks, vis- 
iting the island’s sites of interest. John C. Jones Jr., 
commercial agent for the United States and busi- 
ness agent for Marshall and Wildes (business rivals 
of Bryant and Sturgis), had a distinctly sour view 
of this royal junket and the Barge in particular, 
and complained to his employers back in Boston: 


The next day they landed at Atooi 
[Kauai eae 
round of dissipation and puta stop to all busi- 


there they commenced their 


ness on that Island, every man was recalled, 
from cutting wood. . . . Had the Cleopatra's 
Barge never have come to these Islands we 
should in all probability have made as great a 
voyage as ever was performed in these seas, 
that vessel is so superior to any of ours, that 
they will scarce look at them, had the sale of the 
Barge been managed right, she would have 
sold for 12000 piculs as quick as she did for 
6000, they almost adore her; Suter has done 
everything to injure us, and succeeded in some 
degree, he has persecuted our concern to an 
overbearing degree; every foreigner in this 
country is ready to cut his neighbours throat, 
truth is a stranger here, the Sandall wood fever 


will deprive some of their reason.*° 


John Jones was not Captain Suter’s only critic. 
Charles Bullard, an agent of Bryant and Sturgis in 
Hawaii, echoed his rival’s sentiments in a letter 
written a few weeks later to his employers from 
aboard their ship 7artar en route to Canton from 
Honolulu: 


—as regards that, Capt. Suter acted hastily, 
both as to price and terms— . . . I must once 
more refer to the sale of the Barge particularly 
the terms—Here a most grand mistake was 
made, but it would require ten pages to go 
into the particulars, that . . . with such a ves- 
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sel as the Barge, it was not at all necessary to de- 
liver her before payment—the King would 
have “found no rest for the sole of his foot” un- 
til he was in possession of her, and had Suter 
held on, a Cargo [of] Wood would have been 
brought forward very soon—According to 
Suter’s own interpretation of the contract he 
was to have no wood until Lewis & Babcock 
were paid. ... If you want to know how 
Religion stands at the Islands I can tell you— 
All sects are tolerated but the King worships the 
Barge.*6 


Bullard’s ex post facto condemnation of Captain 
Suter’s conditions of sale is suspect, to say the least. 
It is difficult to believe that a part owner of the 
Barge, and one of the most successful Pacific sea 
traders, would not have tried to arrange the very 
best terms for himself and his partners, under what- 
ever particular circumstances prevailed in the 
Sandwich Islands at the time. Suter may have be- 
lieved that the king was overextended in sandal- 
wood payments at the time, and that there was no 
point or need in demanding full payment prior to 
taking possession of the Barge. However, as later 
events showed, Suter did make a mistake in the 
Barge sales transaction, as he never obtained a 
signed contract for the sale. 


uring their lengthy visit to Kauai, Liholiho, 
his family, and his chiefs enjoyed the gener- 
ous hospitality and protection of their royal host. 
That changed, however, on the evening of 16 
September, after Liholiho invited Kaumuali‘i 
aboard Cleopatra’ Barge after a day sail. No sooner 
had the Kauai chief settled into a seat in the main 
cabin around 9:00 p.m. than Liholiho weighed an- 
chor and set sail for Oahu. Perhaps to disguise his 
intentions, the event occurred on the Sabbath, and 
Liholiho’s wives and a number of his chiefs were left 
behind on shore. 
Suspecting the worst, Kaumuali‘i called out to 
his brig Zamaholalahna (Kamaholelani) to come 
after him, but the Barge was quickly lost in the 


darkness and was not seen again for a week. On the 
following Sabbath, she reappeared at Waianae on 
the western side of Oahu, where Kaumuali‘i was 
dropped off, presumably under armed escort, to 
make his way to Honolulu; Liholiho himself did 
not return to Honolulu until 30 September.47 Sybil 
Bingham in a letter to her friends back in East 
Windsor, Connecticut, remarked that “You may 
judge of the excitement this event produced in the 
minds of those thus deprived of their King.”48 

Thus in one stroke, Cleopatras Barge kidnapped 
the ruling chief of Kauai and provided the means 
by which Liholiho achieved the one goal that even 
his powerful father Kamehameha the Great had 
been unable to attain despite repeated attempts. 
Meanwhile, back on Oahu, Liholiho’s co-ruler 
Ka‘ahumanu took a liking (both personal and po- 
litical) to Kaumuali‘i; they were married by to 
November 1821, cementing his exile from Kauai, 
and the former Kauai chief returned to his former 
kingdom only once before he died in late May 
1824.49 However, by that date, Kauai already would 
have avenged the Barge’s treacherous act. 

Around the same time that Liholiho returned 
to Honolulu, Captain Suter seems to have suffered 
a moral setback. Both in the Sandwich Islands as 
well as at home in Boston, he had a reputation as 
a Bible-toting Baptist always ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to the missionaries whenever possible.*° 
Just six months earlier, he had earned praise in 
Mercy Partridge Whitney’s journal for giving the 
Waimea mission “a barrel of hard bread, a barrel of 
molasses, part of a barrel of beef & pork, a consid- 
erable quantity of tea, several hams, a pot of pick- 
les, a large pitcher of cranberry preserves, a bottle 
of pepper & some mustard seed.” He also offered 
to loan the Whitneys his ship carpenter to build 
some furniture for their house, and the following 
month, when the mission was contemplating a trip 
to the Society Islands, Suter had offered a crew to 
man the ship offered them by Kaumuali‘t.>! 
However, around the beginning of October, the 
missionaries noted in their official record that 


physician Dr. Blatchely had chastised Mr. Bingham 


for telling “Manooea (a girl who had lived with the 
mission family) that she had done wrong to leave 
the school to live with Captain Sutor.”>2 Although 
it is within the realm of possibility that the 
Hawaiian girl left school to serve as Suter’s house- 
keeper, considering the terse language of the official 
missions journal entry, it seems likelier that Suter 
succumbed to the allure of the islands like so many 
other seamen before and after him. Interestingly, no 
one seems to have said anything to Suter himself, 
perhaps because he had been so generous and help- 
ful to the mission in the past. Surely by coincidence, 
he left Kauai for Canton aboard his old ship Mentor 
on 13 October, and he never returned to Hawaii— 
or the Pacific Ocean—again.*? 


he next appearance of the Barge in the his- 
torical record represented a milestone event 
for the American missionaries. As mentioned 
above, the Pioneer Company had been granted 
permission by King Liholiho to remain in his do- 
main for only one year. Seeing fertile and receptive 
ground for their mission, as the end of the year ap- 
proached, they hoped to extend their stay beyond 
the initial period. On 15 October, missionary physi- 
cian Dr. Thomas Holman and an unidentified ship 
captain (“Captain C.”) visited the king “to get land, 
cows, oxen and horses.” Liholiho, Ka‘ahumanu, 
and Kalanimoku received them on the quarter- 
deck of the Barge for what must have been a piv- 
otal moment for the brethren. The request was 
eranted, in effect endorsing an indefinite stay for 
the missionaries (through the land gift), and the 
king left for Hawaii Island and Kalanimoku for 
elsewhere on Oahu respectively, leaving Ka‘ahu- 
manu to work out the grant amounts and other per- 
tinent details.>4 
Two months later, Liholiho and his wives voy- 
aged to Honolulu from Hawaii aboard the Barge 
specifically to visit Ka‘ahumanu, who was sick at the 
time. Although a few other 1821 Barge voyages may 
be inferred from documented Honolulu arrivals, 
the last mention of her that year was on 27 
December, when she arrived at Honolulu from 
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Hawaii bearing the king, his men, and retinue. 
The vessel was towed into the harbor with the 
obligatory cannon salutes “and loud crying” an- 
nouncing his arrival. 

The first 1822 record of the Barge was the sur- 
render document of her Boston registration; dated 
16 March, it documents the sale and property trans- 
fer by William Sturgis, John Bryant, and John 
Suter: “Sold the Natives of the Hawaiian Islands.”5¢ 
The comparatively late date of this document is 
probably attributable to the long, drawn-out san- 
dalwood payments that frustrated Bryant and 
Sturgis agent Charles Bullard so greatly. However, 
he was about to become even more frustrated and 
disturbed on the famous ship’s account. On 18 
April during a routine overhaul, Cleopatras Barge 
was found to be almost completely rotten abaft the 
mainmast. Bullard wrote a lengthy account of the 
unfortunate discovery and its remarkable results to 
his employers in Boston: 


My business was in the best possible terms 


and expense recd. 1984 Peculs—I had the great- 
est difficulty in obtaining any thing like decent 
wood or fair weight—Before this took place, 
they were better pleased with the bargain than 
any they ever made, and would have given me 
the best lots of wood. . . . The animosity of 
the King’s party and some others is so great on 
account of the Barge, that they are determined 
if possible that I shall not buy any wood; and 
I am obliged to keep on as good terms as pos- 
sible with them on account of the old debts. 

About ten days since the King informed 
me that he should not pay any more wood; 
That an allowance ought to be made for the rot- 
tenness of the Barge etc. . . . The rottenness of 
the Barge while it has operated so much against 
me, has been of great advantage to other con- 
cerns. .. . lamina bad predicament, the con- 
tract for the Barge not being endorsed nor half 
made... . The Barge blew up at a most un- 
fortunate moment.>” 


18 


until 18th April when the Carpenters who were 
overhauling the Barge reported she was rot- 
ten;—This I could hardly credit, but on ex- 
amination found it was too true:—From the 
main chains aft above water, She was a complete 
mass of dry rot.—The effect produced by this 
can hardly be conceived;—Their disappoint- 
ment was great in proportion to their previous 
expectations—When I went to Court where I 
before received every attention, I found noth- 
ing but frowns. . . . They informed me that 
Capt. Suter represented the Barge as a first rate 
vessel, nearly new, and guaranteed she would 
wear ten years without repair & etc. But they 
said she must be Is years old, and that she was 
sent out on purpose to deceive them, and that 
the concern were a set of liars and vil- 
lains; .. . A grand consultation of chiefs was 
held, and it was at first determined not to pay 
any more wood, on which I took a decided 
stand, and after three weeks gained the major- 
ity in my favor, and I have after much vexation 
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Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of Bullard’s 
account is that he was somehow able to persuade 
the king to resume sandalwood payments for the 
Barge despite her condition and that he was even 
able to collect another 1,984 piculs for her sale un- 
der the circumstances. Exactly how he did this was 
only revealed later. Rumors and misinformation 
immediately began circulating among the resident 
foreigners and missionaries and thence back to the 
rest of the world. John Jones, a Marshall and Wildes 
agent, who only one letter earlier had openly en- 
vied the Barge, now wrote spitefully to Boston: 


The Barge has proved good for nothing, every 
timber aloft [abaft] her mainmast is so defec- 
tive that you can pull out any of her bolts with 
your fingers, her transom, &c. is all punk. she 
is now hauled up and condemned and will 
never leave the harbour again. So much for 
the famous Barge. Sturgis may hang up his 
fiddle here, it is a fortunate thing that the Barge 
did not belong to our concern.>8 


English visitor Gilbert Mathison, who must 
have spoken with Liholiho right after the discov- 
ery of the Barge’s condition, went so far as to make 
this statement: 


She was called the Cleopatra’s Barge, and to 
catch his Sable Majesty had been fitted up ina 
style of considerable elegance; but she had not 
been long in his possession, when the timbers 
on one side were found to be decayed, and the 
ship altogether not seaworthy. He had therefore 
no alternative but to dismantle and break her 
up, and in that way endeavor to make the best 
of a bad bargain. The King, in allusion to this 
transaction, told me one day, that the 
Americans had cheated him, by selling rotten 
ships.°? 


On 3 May, a group of missionaries went aboard 
the storied yacht to see her condition for them- 
selves, mournfully recording that “we went to- 
gether on board the Cleopatra's Barge, or Moku 
Haheo (The Proud vessel) as the natives call it, to 
examine this admired flower of the Ocean, now ex- 
ceedingly defaced & going to decay.”® 

This journal observation is of interest not only 
because it indicates the high regard of the mis- 
sionaries for the ship, but it is also the earliest ref- 
erence to a Hawaiian name for the Barge. On 8 
October, agent Bullard informed his employers 
that he had met with Kalanimoku and was still en- 
countering difficulties collecting the last eight hun- 
dred piculs of sandalwood due on the Barge, but re- 
mained optimistic of the outcome.°! Just two days 
later, the missionaries dryly recorded the absolute 
low point in the working life of the famous ship, 
writing in the official mission journal for that and 


the following day: 


The brethren went on Board the Ship 
Wellington now condemned and offered in 
sale to us. We concluded to purchase her hull 
at 600 dollars, to accommodate the mission 


with plank & timber for building & with 


fuel. . . . The king and Pitt [Kalanimoku] re- 
fusing us permission to haul the Ship ashore, 
because they now wished to buy her for their 
own use, Capt. G. very readily allowed us to de- 
cline taking her. The king takes the ship’s hull, 
main mast, fore mast and bowsprit, in barter 
for 10 guns which belonged to the Cleopatra's 
Barge. 


The ship referenced was actually a brig that ar- 
rived at Honolulu 21 July, discharged her cargo of 
cloth and timber over the next ten days, and was 
then surveyed for condition on 7 August. The mis- 
sionaries needed Liholiho’s permission to haul 
Wellington ashore on the high tide to break her up, 
but the king had finally decided he wanted her for 
himself. So he bartered ten valuable guns from his 
erstwhile favorite for portions of a condemned 
hulk, worthless for anything but firewood and tim- 
ber suitable for recycling.©2 

However, just two days after this apocalyptic 
journal entry, Cleopatras Barge arose like a phoenix 
from the ashes. In a 13 October letter to his em- 
ployers, Charles Bullard further analyzed the yacht’s 
condition and the presumed reasons for it: “The 
rottenness of the Barge was probably occasioned by 
the close work aft which prevented a proper circu- 
lation of the air—she is perfectly sound foreward 
of the Mainmast.” In that same letter, he noted that 
Captain Thomas Meek had contracted to repair her 
with “timber and plank from Norfolk Sound” in 
Alaska, and that Meek “will probably make a 
profitable job of it.”® 


eek had recently sailed his brig Avaé to the 

Queen Charlotte Islands (south of Sitka), 
arriving there in early August and spending five 
weeks there cutting “timber” and firewood. He 
sent boat crews up the Sound to cut the raw logs, 
which were either loaded onto the boats or rafted 
down to the shore point nearest Arab. There, un- 
der the supervision of the ship’s carpenter, they 
were hewn into planks, beams, and spars for 
stowage and return to Hawaii in late September. 
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Unfortunately, there is no mention of the type of 
wood cut by the Arab crewmen, which would have 
identified the wood(s) used for the Barge repairs. 
At this time, Bullard was preparing to sail 
aboard Jurtar for Canton, and he left detailed in- 
structions behind in Honolulu for his temporary re- 
placement, James Hunnewell, with particular at- 
tention to collecting the remainder of the king's 


sandalwood debt for the Barge: 


Enclosed you have the Bond given by the King 
of the Sandwich Islands for the Brig Cleopatra's 
Barge & Cargo—balance due thereon 480 
peculs Sandal Wood, as per certificate of J?° 
Rives—The vessel having proved Rotten has 
been a serious injury—The King has pressed 
hard to have an allowance made—Should this 
fall into the hands of Capt. J°° Suter, he can 
of course act as he pleases—If any other Person 
receives it, he is requested to collect the same, 
provided the King sees fit to pay it, if not, he 
is requested to leave the Papers with the 
Missionaries or some safe Person subject to the 
order of Mess. Bryant & Sturgis.—I have 
notified the King that the Person who holds the 
papers would be the authorized Agent to set- 
tle the business. The King will no doubt take 
the balance provided you take Small 
Wood. . . . Thos Meek has bought timber and 
plank to repair the Barge, and should he get her 
in good order again, and not charge too high, 
they will feel easier about it. 


Once he was safely at sea and well away from 
Hawaii, Bullard revealed his true feelings about 
the whole Barge matter, and his thoughts on the 
subject remained highly critical of Captain John 
Suter. In the same communication in which he ac- 
cused Suter of deception, he admitted to a bit of du- 
plicity on his own part: 


She was the King’s Idol and Flag Ship, and 
from the representations made to him, he 
placed great confidence in her—Capt. Suter 
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Miniature portrait of Captain John Suter. 
Courtesy of Deborah Rood Spencer. 


acted very improperly the whole season after he 
sold her in continually harping in their ears that 
she would wear ten years without repair etc. He 
must have known this to be impossible—I sup- 
pose he calculated all the wood would be paid, 
before she would be out of order, but as it 
turned out, these representations have fallen 
heavily on my shoulders—I suppose there are 
twenty men at Woahoo, who would swear that 
he guaranteed it. Never have had a Copy of the 
Bond—I was once called on to produce it, but 
managed to evade—Had I been obliged to 
bring it forward, the White Men would at once 
have told the King its faults, and that if he 
paid “Sandal Wood,” he would fulfil his con- 
tract and the only men that I should be obliged 
to bring forward to say that the bargain was un- 
derstood to be for merchantable Wood, would 
also have said that the vessel was guaranteed to 


wear ten years without needing any repairs— 


In fact some Person has already done 
this... . So far as she has been opened or 
bored (above water) there is not an ounce of 
sound timber to be found—The Iron Spikes can 
be drawn out by hand—some of the planks are 
rotten. 


Perhaps Bullard’s continuing resentment of 
Suter and his marketing methodology was an at- 
tempt to shift blame for his own difficulties in col- 
lecting the debt owed his employers, as seen in the 
new light of the Barge’s condition. Perhaps Suter 
had known at the time of the sale that the ship’s 
condition was less than perfect, and he justly in- 
voked Bullard’s ire for selling out at a low price with 
easy payment terms. Regardless, in that same 
lengthy letter, Bullard disclosed how he had finally 
convinced the king to continue sandalwood pay- 
ments even after the discovery that the Barge was 
rotten aft: he proposed to Liholiho that he pay off 
his other debts to Bryant and Sturgis in good wood 
to fill Zartar’s hold for the Canton voyage, and 
leave the remainder of the Barge debt in other, later 
agents’ hands. After a ten-day dispute, the king 
finally agreed to this, probably in part just to get rid 
of his annoying supplicant, and Bullard then put 
those payments for other debts against the Barge ac- 
count anyway, reducing her payables to only 480 
piculs. Although the king had offered to pay off the 
Barge debt earlier, it had been only in inferior, un- 
marketable wood, and Bullard had refused to ac- 
cept it. There is no evidence that the outstanding 
480 piculs were ever paid. The last reference to 
Barge repairs is also towards the end of this Bullard 
letter, wherein he observed that “There are several 
Carpenters at Woahoo and Captain Meek thinks he 
can repair her.” The letter concludes with a list of 
the payments in 1821 and 1822 for the royal yacht 
and even lists 2,149 piculs of her sandalwood in 
Tartar’s bottom bound for Canton. 

Captain Thomas Meek’s log for the brig Arab 
picks up the story just three weeks after Bullard 
wrote, with an entry for 8 November stating “Began 
to work on the Barge.” This unspecified work con- 


tinued to 27 November, when the log added the de- 
tail that the “Carpenter and some hands working 
on the Barge.” A 9 December entry named William 
Nye as one of Meek’s workers on the Barge with- 
out specifying his particular duties; on 18 
December, the log entry finally clarified what is be- 
ing done in stating that the “Carpenter and caulk- 
ers at work on the Barge.” Clearly, the work begun 
the prior month must have involved stripping the 
copper, removing rotten timbers, replacing them 
with sound wood, and caulking the seams. The day 
after the caulkers arrived, Nye became sick, and so 
he remained until 30 December, according to his 
daily health report in the log. With Christmas and 
one other day off, Barge work progressed steadily 
through the end of 1822. 


n 3 January 1823, the log of the Avab recorded 

“finished Planking the Barges Bottom,” and 
the following day, the crew was employed “sealing 
the Barge”—probably a reference to caulking or 
otherwise preparing the hull for coppering. On 
Sunday, 5 January, work shifted to the Barge’s in- 
terior, where planks (probably rotten ceiling) were 
cut out of the structure. Carpenters and caulkers 
worked side-by-side for the next several days; on 13 
January, a James Barret began work on the project. 
“Sealing” was finished on 15 January, but the fol- 
lowing day caulking was undertaken on the lar- 
board side and interior.°” This occupied a few days, 
after which the cabin floor was laid. This flooring 
may either have been new to replace rotten wood 
or perhaps was re-laid after earlier removal to gain 
access to the rotten timber below. Barret and Nye 
were both sick at this point, but Barret recovered 
the next day and resumed caulking. On 22 January, 
the carpenter was optimistically recorded as be- 
ginning to “finish up the Cabbin,” and a French 
caulker joined the crew the following day to help 
the regular crew. Nye finally had recovered enough 
by 27 January to resume work on the cabin; this and 
caulking occupied the work crew for the next three 
weeks. On 30 January, the crew commenced “put- 


ting up the Cabbin;” this and similar, slightly later 
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references may indicate that cabin work was more 
extensive than simply restoring the original floor 
and walls to their original placements. On 18 
February, Meek’s carpenters pulled out the Barge's 
keel, and they found it rotten and the false keel so 
completely gone that they had to begin cutting 
down a spare spar for a replacement false keel. At 
the same time, the caulkers kept up their work, and 
coppering started on the bottom. On 26 February, 
the ship was heaved over on her starboard side, and 
the same caulking and coppering operations begun 
all over again. Coppering of the hull and rudder 
were finished by 4 March, when the pumps were 
removed and taken ashore for the replacement of 
some parts. 


\ X 7 ork resumed on the cabin, along with some 
unspecified deck work, until all of the car- 
pentry on the yacht was completed on 16 March. 
All that remained in the interior was to “glaze the 
[S . . .] Doors and Windows in the Cabbin.” The 
following day two armor(ors) appeared to work 
about the Barge’s decks—probably to inspect or re- 
place some of the deck rings and bulwark fittings, 
check the gun-bearing decking, or the like. A few 
days later, the crew began painting the stern, cabin, 
and spars, and the log also records the armorer 
working at the forge. While there are references af- 
ter 16 April to painting, spar making, sail mending, 
and other shipboard duties, they are not clearly or 
directly linked to the five-month Barge repair job 
detailed in the Avab log.*8 
Around the same time, in a letter to Boston 
dated 3 March, John Jones wrote that he was “em- 
ployed at present in building a 30-foot boat for the 
King, which he wants for his royal barge.” The 
next reference of any significance is by the new 
Bryant and Sturgis agent, Bullard’s replacement, 
Charles H. Hammatt, who arrived in the islands on 
6 May as supercargo aboard the ship Champion. On 
10 March, he penned a journal entry indicating 
knowledge of the responsibility Bullard had saddled 
him with, although at that point he was unaware 
of the full story, or the futility of attempting to 
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wrest full payment for the Barge from the king.” 

On 10 May, almost exactly a year after the 
Barge was discovered rotten, more positive news 
about her condition emerged. In his journal for that 
date, Hammatt noted that “the Barge having 
proved rotten, and the king having gone to the ex- 
pense of a thorough repair of her, thinks he is en- 
titled to a large deduction from the price agreed to 
be paid for her.”7! A day later, the missionaries’ 
official report back to their Boston headquarters 
recorded that “The king proposes to embark for 
Hawaii either in the schooner Waverly or in his el- 
egant Barge, now repaired and called Haaheo o 
Hawaii—Pride of Hawaii.”7? This is significant, 
not only in indicating that the Barge was repaired 
at Liholiho’s expense, but also as the first contem- 
porary usage of the Barge’s new Hawaiian name. It 
was clearly given her as the result of her 1822/23 
restoration and not earlier (as most later sources in- 
dicate). Liholiho certainly would not have paid for 
the extensive repairs out of his own pocket, had he 
not been convinced by this time that it was his re- 
sponsibility to do so. The ship’s new name, repre- 
senting the royal ship of state, now reflected her fine 
condition, and once again the king could sail 
aboard her with the pride that he had displayed 
nearly a year earlier before her compromised con- 
dition was discovered. 

Despite these positive indications of the Barge’s 
rebirth, all was not well. As Hammatt gradually 
learned of the circumstances of her sale to the king 
and other matters pertaining to local affairs for 
Bryant and Sturgis, a disturbing situation was re- 
vealed regarding his predecessor Charles Bullard. In 
his journal entry for 18 May, he claimed that sey- 
eral sources stated that Bullard had “bought a darge 
adventure of his own,” and refused to accept two 
thousand piculs of good sandalwood in partial pay- 
ment of the Barge debt until his own goods had 
been sold, “thus preferring his commissions to the 
interest of his employers.” The entry continued in 
this vein for some time, reporting that the Barge was 
discovered to be rotten after Bullard had sold 
around half of his goods, and the entire two thou- 





Watercolor portrait of Hawaiian King Kamehameha II (Liholiho). Courtesy of the Bishop Museum. 
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sand piculs of wood was given to Bryant and Sturgis 
rival John C. Jones, “the best wood that concern 
ever got here.”73 Of course, Bullard had left for 
Canton several months earlier and was unavailable 
to defend himself. 

On 28 May, Liholiho’s entire fleet of Western 
ships cleared Honolulu for various other destina- 
tions in his kingdom. Aboard Ha aheo on the first 
recorded voyage after her refit was not only the 
king, but his mother, Keopuolani, and a sister, who 
were under religious instruction by the missionar- 
ies and who were going to Lahaina, Maui, for the 
season. They asked for some missionaries to join 
them, and their request was readily granted. 
Missionaries William Richards and Charles Stewart 
were assigned this important duty, receiving free 
passage aboard the yacht with the royal family. 
Packages were secured, Haaheo’s topsails were 
shaken loose, a farewell hymn was sung in 
Hawaiian, and benedictions were made as the ship 
cleared Honolulu. Traveling easterly from the har- 
bor in the vicinity of Diamond Head, King 
Liholiho stepped off Ha ‘aheo into his small boat to 
ride the surf, “stearing himself and laughing very 
heartily at wetting the Queens & their atten- 
dants. . . .” The sources for this joyride diplomat- 
ically record that Kalanimoku, an accomplished 
and experienced seaman, served as Ha aheo’s mas- 
ter for this journey rather than the king himself, “in 
courtesy to the queen mother and missionaries. 74 

Reverend Stewart recorded that although there 
were at least two hundred people aboard the royal 
yacht for this three-day voyage, including many 
high chiefs and their retinues, the missionaries were 
given the after cabin for their exclusive use. In ad- 
dition, he provides further scarce details of the 
royal brig’s crew and arrangements, saying that 
shortly after clearing the harbor, the steward ap- 
peared to take their dinner orders and inquire as to 
the time they would like to take their meal. 
Moreover, after ascending to the quarterdeck, 
Stewart noted that Keopuolani was “seated on her 
couch beneath an awning over the main hatch,” in- 
dicating how the vessel was furnished to accom- 
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modate the royal family.?> Ha‘aheo arrived at 
Lahaina on 31 May, disembarked most of her pas- 
sengers there, and immediately returned to 
Honolulu, arriving on 4 June with Kalanimoku and 
Elisha Loomis (who had sailed with the mission- 
aries to help them move and settle in on Maui). 


iholiho apparently left Ha aheo and returned to 

Honolulu after his surfing adventure, for 
Hammatt records that on 29 May, the king went 
aboard the brig Waverly, “& after getting pretty well 
soaked with wine & gin, made a bargain with 
Rutter for the Brig & cargo, for which he gave 
4000 piculs wood, and signed a contract accord- 
ingly.” However, in that same journal entry 
Hammatt went on to say that he did not believe the 
deal would hold up, for by this time Kalanimoku 
had made it plain to the /aole that any deal made 
with them while Liholiho had been drinking 
“would not stand.””° Hammatt’s prophecy for this 
particular transaction turned out to be correct, but 
the king did find a way—a way that directly in- 
volved Ha aheo—to purchase Waverly the follow- 
ing month. 

On 12 June, Liholiho left Honolulu aboard 
Waverly for Waialua on the northwestern side of 
Oahu. Ha aheo was in attendance, and to the mis- 
sionaries remaining in Honolulu, this was just a few 
days’ voyage scarcely worth mentioning. Bryant 
and Sturgis agent Charles Hammatt noted other- 
wise. In a letter to his employers dated 17 June, 
Hammatt wrote that Liholiho took out Waverly 
specifically to race her against Ha aheo. If she beat 
the royal yacht, the king was determined to buy her, 
and in Hammatt’s mind the conclusion was fore- 
gone. “ They went out together & the Waverly beat 
the other very much, as every body knew she 
would. The Barge is excessively out of trim & was 
managed as badly as she could be—probably by 
some huggermugger work between Rutter and the 
people on board.” Exactly how Rutter might have 
been able to influence a Hawaiian crew under the 
royal eye remains unexplained, and Hammatt’s 
lament may be nothing more than a sore loss to a 


competitor. Liholiho bought Waverly and her cargo 
on 17 June for 3,200 piculs of sandalwood, thus 
shaving twenty percent off his prior contract.77 
Hereafter, the king showed a preference for sailing 
aboard his newest brig over Ha aheo, perhaps be- 
cause the latter vessel, still larger and more elegant, 
nevertheless served as a constant reminder of 
spoiled goods or /aole deception. The perceived 
speed and novelty of a new ship also may have 
been factors in the king’s preferences. 


a‘aheo’s next voyage was another trip from 

Honolulu to Lahaina on 24 June, trans- 
porting one of Liholiho’s half siblings, his wife, 
Kina‘u, and “two or three hundred attendants” to 
the seasonal refuge of the royal family. She arrived 
three days later and may have made another round 
trip to the same places before returning to 
Honolulu on 5 July, bringing good news in the 
form of letters from the missionaries at Lahaina re- 
garding the establishment of a mission there. 
Several more round trips between the same two 
places are the only significant mentions of the yacht 
until the middle of November; during this period, 
she seems to have been demoted to the status of pas- 
senger and cargo transport, rather than the royal 
conveyance. The sole purpose of one of these trips 
from Lahaina to Honolulu was to locate Waverly, 
which the king, then at Lahaina, seems to have mis- 
placed temporarily. However, a passing reference by 
Hammatt in his journal for 30 September to the ar- 
rival in the Sandwich Islands of the British whaler 
L’Aigle, Captain Valentine Starbuck, signaled a 
whole new topic of speculation among Hawaiians 
and haole alike regarding Haaheo and the future of 
the Hawaiian kingdom. 

It seems that sometime during the period be- 
tween L’Aigle’s arrival in Hawaii and mid- 
November, the king had decided to travel to 
America and England to meet with his counterparts 
there, respectively, President James Monroe and 
King George IV of Great Britain.” This was a 
grand, radical, and very impulsive idea, and it ex- 
cited much discussion, initially among the 


Hawaiians. Liholiho’s purpose, aside from the 
gratification of an impulse, seems to have been a de- 
sire to study government administration by much- 
admired and established allies, although some con- 
temporary and modern sources have speculated 
that he planned to put his kingdom under British 
rule.7? In any event, the Hawaiian chiefs were 
against this plan; they believed that Liholiho would 
never return from a voyage of such great distance 
and that it would further destabilize the kingdom, 
already decentralized by this time. Complicating 
the matter even further, Captain Starbuck of LAigle 
offered free passage to the king and his party since 
he was returning to England anyway. 

The king was adamant, and by mid-November 
the /aole community was aware of his plan. Don 
Francisco de Paula Marin, the Spanish trader and 
royal friend, urged Liholiho to take two of his own 
ships rather than sail aboard a slow, stinking whale- 
ship, as that “would be more credit to the nation.” 
Two of the English captains in Liholiho’s fleet and 
some of his chiefs further recommended that one 
of these ships be Haaheo, and, in fact, the royal 
yacht was much in use over the next few weeks, fer- 
rying chiefs from all over the islands to Lahaina for 
high-level consultations on various matters associ- 
ated with the king’s departure plans. However, the 
missionaries argued against the king’s use of his own 
vessels for the international diplomatic voyage on 
the grounds of the potential high expense and col- 
lateral risk of losing the ship. This opinion, doubt- 
less favored by others, seems to have prevailed, and 
by mid-November, Liholiho had arranged space for 
himself, his favorite wife (and half-sister), 
Kamamalu, and an entourage of ten others aboard 
L-Aigle for England.®° 

At the time, the ship L’Azgle was twenty-two 
years old, having been built in France in 1801. 
British-registered, the two-decker measured only 
114'6" in length and 476 tons. Starbuck, whose 
connection to British owners is perhaps explained 
by his English wife, had served as L’A7gle’s master 
since 1819, and the ship had been whaling in the 
Pacific since 1817 with biennial visits back to 
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The only image of Cleopatras Barge as the Hawaiian yacht shows her at Lahaina, Maui. The image is from the 


Private Journal of a Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. . . 
(New York: John P. Haven, 1828). 
ingland.8! A long transoceanic voyage aboard such 
a vessel would certainly not have been a terribly 
inviting prospect. 

Prior to departure, however, one position es- 
sential to the royal party remained unfilled, and a 
strange and unexpected twist to the story once 
again brought Ha aheo to the forefront of the king’s 
travel plans. Not until the very end of the planning 
had the need for an interpreter been realized, some- 
one familiar with the Hawaiian and English lan- 
guages, and someone totally trustworthy, reliable, 
responsible, and respectable who could help with 
the inevitable discussions and negotiations atten- 
dant upon the royal travels—someone like a mis- 
sionary, who could be trusted to set others’ inter- 
ests before his own. 

It just so happened that such an individual was 
available and willing in the person of British mis- 
sionary Reverend William Ellis. Before coming to 
the Sandwich Islands in February 1823, Ellis had 


worked in the Lord’s service in Tahiti for several 
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years.82 He had come to Hawaii with an unparal- 
leled knowledge of the region’s language and cul- 
ture and immediately impressed the Boston mis- 
sionaries with his humility, piety, and mastery of the 
regional languages. Moreover, his wife was ill, and 
the local physicians had determined that the only 
suitable course of treatment was for her to return 
to her native English climate. Ellis offered his serv- 
ices to Liholiho, and they were ostensibly accepted. 
Liholiho informed Captain Starbuck of L’Aigle of 
this late addition to his party and offered to pay 
Reverend Ellis’s fare but was informed that there 
was no space available for the missionary, his wife, 
and two daughters. Although a Nantucketer, 
Starbuck’s response may have reflected the whalers’ 
general dislike of the Sandwich Islands missionar- 
ies, whom they perceived as obstructive to their 
crews’ desires to enjoy local female companion- 
ship and other earthly pleasures after long months 
(or years) at sea. Starbuck’s response, to which no 
solution or response is recorded in contemporary 


accounts, was temporarily circumvented through 
the king’s tentative decision to have Ha‘aheo sail 
with L‘Aigle, either in company or twenty days 
later, with Reverend Ellis aboard. The plans were 
further muddied when Starbuck’s surgeon Dr. 
Williams offered his accommodations to the mis- 
sionary family, at which point Starbuck declared he 
was unable to accept paying passengers or over- 
crowd his ship (presumably packed with whale oil 
already) for insurance concerns. 

Valentine Starbuck had been in the Sandwich 
Islands at least as early as May 1820; at first, like 
other Nantucketers, he seemed favorably disposed 
towards the missionaries, offering to help build 
them a house and contributing ten dollars to a 
home for orphans. However, by late 1823, his per- 
spective seems to have changed considerably, at 
least in the eyes of jilted William Ellis, who com- 
plained of “his disorderly conduct, his contempt of 
religion, his mischievous actions’ and wrote to the 
secretary of the London Missionary Society that 
Starbuck told the king “that Mr. Bingham and I are 
poor, mean, indigent persons in our native coun- 
tries, not proper ministers of religion . . . but self- 
made self-sent teachers who have come to his coun- 
try because we cannot get bread in our own.”83 

As Bingham says, “either skill, courage, cash, or 
time failed,” and the Ha aheo solution also was re- 
jected.84 The king and his party seem to have ac- 
cepted without question or complaint the loss of a 
reliable translator in need of a ride home. In the ab- 
sence of further information, it must be presumed 
that this was their wish, as it seems implausible that 
the royal party could not have insisted that Captain 
Starbuck find space for another small group of four 
and baggage aboard his whaler, or found passage on 
another vessel. Instead, the king, his party, and 
twenty-five thousand dollars in gold for expenses 
boarded L’Aigle and cleared Honolulu on 27 
November 1823 for England. There was, however, 
another individual who seems to have joined the 
ship secretly at the last minute: Liholiho’s former 
secretary and the first captain of his royal yacht, 
Jean Rives. Apparently, he came at the invitation 


not of the king but of Captain Starbuck, for at the 
time, he was out of favor with the Hawaiian chiefs, 
who mistrusted him.85 


Re was unpopular with the Hawaiians for 
good reason. He had remained in the king’s 
court and was mentioned as having considerable 
powers over the king’s commercial matters up to 
around Christmas 1821. That day, two of Rives’s 
houses were burned, “probably by an incendiary.”8° 
By 5 June 1823, he had lost favor with the foreign 
community but still served as Liholiho’s secretary, 
as recorded by Charles Hammatt: “Preble [Captain 
of Champion] gave a dinner on board to the white 
residents of respectable standing. . . . Mr. Secretary 
Rives . . . & the rest were not thought desirable, 
& were not invited.” Within a month, even Rives’s 
Hawaiian friends were scarce, as Hammatt 
recorded: “On the 4th Jones [of Marshall and 
Wildes] gave a dinner. . . . Rives & the Major got 
essentially corned but the rest of us came off quite 
strait. Rives is emphatically what is called a “poor 
bitch” and has lost his influence with the King & 
chiefs, probably never to be regained.”87 On 31 
October 1823, only a few weeks before LAigle sailed, 
a fight between /aole sailors and Hawaiians broke 
out at Rives’ Honolulu grog shop, near the ship 
landing. Details are vague, but the altercation seems 
to have ended with a rout of the sailors into the wa- 
ter, encouraged by a shower of rocks from the 
Hawaiians.88 Clearly, it was time for Rives to seek 
new friends and new horizons, and he seems to have 
found both in L’Ajigle’s Captain Starbuck. 

So the king and his entourage left for England 
without Ha aheo after all, and the famed ship was 
mentioned only twice in passing for the rest of the 
years lihelftst(wasvajournal entry by Lev 
Chamberlain for 2 December, in which he records 
that the royal yacht traveled from Honolulu to 
Maui in another mission: “Stephen Pupuhi ac- 
companied Karaimoku [Kalanimoku] in the Barge. 
He will remain at Lahaina to assist the brethren in 
their work.” Now that the king was away at sea, 
Kalanimoku resumed his rank as master of Ha aheo. 
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The year’s last reference is a brief and obscure di- 
ary entry by American merchant Stephen Reynolds 
in Honolulu: “Barge came. 89 


\ X 7 ith the king gone, the kingdom was left in 


the hands of co-regent Ka‘ahumanu, with 
Kalanimoku as her prime minister.?° In early 
February 1824, Haaheo resumed transport duties 
with the carriage of a missionary party to Waiakea 
(then and now part of Hilo) on Hawaii Island's east- 
ern shore. On 7 February, Haaheo arrived from 
Kailua, Hawaii, (via Kawaihae) with Hawaiian 
chief Kouhou. Reverend Samuel Ruggles and 
Joseph Goodrich were pleased to find the chief 
friendly and helpful to their cause, which was fur- 
ther supported by the arrival on 12 February of 
Ha ‘aheo with all the supplies they were expecting 
(excepting only some fish).?! On 15 February, 
Ha‘aheo cleared Waiakea for Lahaina, where she 
spent four days before arriving at Honolulu on the 
nineteenth of the month, bearing letters from 
Messrs. Goodrich and Ruggles regarding the latter's 
house-raising. She also transported 118 piculs (7.86 
tons) of “very superior” sandalwood to Honolulu 
for Captain Blanchard, in partial payment for the 
sale of the schooner New York (to Kalanimoku)— 
a rare reference to the use of Haaheo as a cargo 
ship.?? Another followed soon after, when the royal 
brig cleared Honolulu for Kauai on 21 February. 
Her arrival there the following day was noted by 
Reverend Bishop; he and his wife took leave of 
Reverend Samuel Whitney at Waimea (where they 
had wintered) and boarded the brig, lying a mile 
offshore, via a double canoe. The Bishops’ new or- 
ders were to proceed to Oahu and thence to the big 
island, where they were to join the Thurstons at the 
Kailua mission. Accompanying the Bishops aboard 
Ha aheo for the thirty-six-hour journey was a house 
frame for Kalanimoku, sold to him by a Mr. 
Crocker of Marshall and Wildes. 

Kalanimoku originally planned to sail Ha aheo 
to Waiakea on the Sabbath (29 February), and he 
had generously offered to alter her itinerary to ac- 
commodate the Bishops’ plans to go to Kailua. 
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However, Hiram Bingham persuaded him to wait 
a day to take along the new Hawaiian hymnals, 
then being printed. A further delay was caused by 
the death and funeral of Chief Ke eaumoku, but 
early in the morning of 4 March, a messenger in- 
formed the Bishop and Richards parties that the 
brig was ready to sail. The missionaries hurried 
down to the waterfront, only to find that the ship 
had left the harbor and was already out at the road- 
stead in company with two others of the king’s 
brigs. At first the missionaries thought they had 
been left behind, but it turned out that Kalanimoku 
had decided to take advantage of a fresh morning 
breeze to get out of the harbor, and had left the 
ship's boat on shore to ferry their baggage out to the 
brig. Captain Blanchard loaned his boat for the pas- 
sengers, and by 11:00 A.M. the missionaries were 
comfortably aboard Ha aheo en route to Hawaii via 
Lahaina. The brig arrived at Lahaina on 7 March, 
spent two days there, and left for Kailua on 9 
March. She arrived there the following morning 
and disembarked the Bishops. However, the winds 
were high that day, and consequently Ha aheo stood 
offshore with their baggage. Bishop proposed to 
leave most of it aboard, including that destined for 
Waiakea; however, Kalanimoku urged the mis- 
sionaries to take everything off the ship that they 
did not want the crew to pilfer. Another reason that 
the Waiakea-bound cargo had to be offloaded from 
Ha aheo was that she was heading back to Honolulu 
before resuming the Kailua-Waiakea voyage. Also, 
the brig had anchored some distance offshore due 
to the high winds, and the missionaries had been 
unable to find any Hawaiians willing to go out 
until the late afternoon, when the winds abated.” 
As a result, most of their effects were offoaded by 
means of a double canoe. Only a barrel of beef, 
some bricks, three barrels, and possibly a box of 
waiwai (treasure/specie) destined for Waiakea were 
left aboard due to the heavy weather. Ha ‘aheo 
cleared Kailua the evening of 11 March for 
Honolulu, arriving there late in the morning of 13 
March. This is the last known voyage of the ship, 
for she dropped out of sight for the next three 


weeks. When she finally reappeared, the vessel was 
lost forever. 

The next reference to Ha aheo was contained in 
an 8 April 1824 diary entry by Reverend Whitney, 
then stationed at the Waimea mission on the south 
shore of Kauai: 


News has just arrived that the Cleopatra's Barge 
was driven on shore night before last at 
Hanarei, a district on the northern side of this 
Isle, and completely wrecked. This beautiful 
vessel cost king Rihoriho three years ago, eight 
thousand pickle of Sandal-wood estimated at 
ten dollars per pickle, eighty thousand dollars. 
She was managed wholly by natives, all of 
whom except the Capt. was intoxicated at the 
time. She parted her cables, had this not been 
the case they might have put to sea, and sur- 
vived the gale.?° 
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Whitney attributed the loss to three factors. 
One was that the ship was crewed by Hawaiians, 
all but one of whom were intoxicated. 
Unfortunately, neither he nor anyone else ever 
identified any of the Hawaiian crew. This indi- 
cates that Kalanimoku, who was invariably men- 
tioned by name when he was aboard Ha ‘aheo, may 
not have been aboard for this voyage. Secondly, the 
ship parted her cables, possibly indicating that she 
was secured in Hanalei Bay with more than one an- 
chor.%° And thirdly, there was a gale that night, 
which exacerbated and possibly even caused the ca- 
ble parting. Whitney further suggests that there 
may have been a connection between the gale and 
the cable problem—not unlikely—and that had 
there not been bad weather, the ship might have 
survived one or more of the other factors. He offers 
no insight as to why the brig was at Hanalei, or even 
on Kauai at all, and he may not have known. By the 
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time any new information about the shipwreck 
was available, the trail was either cold, invisible, or 
insignificant to the singularly focused missionaries. 
Perhaps she was ona simple pleasure cruise, and the 
crew was merely relaxing at anchorage when a 
squall arose, strained the anchor cable, and snapped 
it. Under such meteorological conditions—not un- 
common on Kauai’s north shore—the crew's in- 
toxication might or might not have affected the 
outcome, depending upon where in the bay they 
were anchored and how much time they had be- 
tween losing their anchor(s) and striking the reef. 

There is another, more likely explanation for 
the brig’s presence on Kauai in early April of 1824. 
Liholiho’s rule had gradually decentralized, either 
voluntarily or because he lacked the power to en- 
force his father’s political will, thereby putting more 
power into the hands of the chiefs.9” Certainly his 
abolition of the kapu had destabilized the old 
Hawaiian socio-political system. Moreover, 
Liholiho’s departure a few months earlier had re- 
sulted in kingdom-wide unrest among the chiefs, 
and especially those of Kauai, who had never taken 
well to the Kamehameha rule. It must have been 
clear to the ruling chiefs back on Oahu around this 
time that Kauai needed attention. 

It is far likelier that Haaheo was on Kauai in 
April for reconnaissance and intelligence-gathering 
purposes, to see what could be learned about pos- 
sible unrest there before it actually broke out. 
Perhaps her crew had heard rumors when they vis- 
ited the island just a few weeks earlier. The fact that 
her whereabouts for her last three weeks were un- 
recorded argues for a Hawaiian mission for the 
ship; had she been transporting missionaries or en- 
gaged in other, more normal inter-island activities, 
her voyages probably would have been recorded. If, 
in fact, the yacht was reconnoitering the local po- 
litical climate, it is equally possible that people in 
Hanalei deliberately cut her cables under cover of 
darkness and a storm, perhaps with some thought 
of avenging her role in Liholiho’s successful plot to 
kidnap their chief two and a half years earlier. 
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ater events advocate a reconnaissance mission 

for Haaheo’s last voyage. Chief Kaumuali’i 
was to die the following month in Honolulu, and 
some signs of illness may have been evident earlier. 
As soon as Kaumuali‘i died, Kalanimoku’s nephew 
Kahalaia was appointed governor of the island over 
both sons of the late chief. As might be expected, 
this did not sit particularly well with the people of 
Kauai. Kalanimoku planned to visit shortly after 
Kaumuali‘i’s death to monitor the island’s affairs, 
but was unable to make the trip until late July. In 
August 1824, just four months after Ha aheo sank, 
Kauai revolted under the nominal leadership of 
Kaumuali‘i’s son George Humehume, and a short 
but bloody battle resulted in the suppression of this 
revolt. 

On 24 April, Whitney recorded in his journal 
that all of the chiefs and people in Waimea left for 
Hanalei that morning to attend to the wreck, blam- 
ing their hesitation and delay of nearly three weeks 
on the “stupidity of their Governess’—Debora 
Kapule, Kaumuali‘i’s favored wife. A week later, 
Hiram and Mrs. Bingham left Honolulu for Kauai 
to join the Whitneys, on account of “the state of the 
island which they now occupied alone.” Accepting 
a free passage from Captain Swain on the schooner 
Washington, the Binghams arrived the morning of 
3 May and must have learned of Ha aheo’s fate im- 
mediately, for Bingham left for Hanalei just two 
days after his arrival. According to his memoirs, 
Bingham went to Hanalei not out of curiosity or 
concern for the safety of the island’s growing 
Christian flock, but instead to use the loss of the 
royal yacht as a means for preaching to the 
Hawaiians on the dangers of intemperance: 


As most of the leeward chiefs, and many of 
their effective men also, were at that time as- 
sembled on the opposite side of the island, be- 
ing called there for a new lesson on the evils of 
intemperance; I started soon to meet them, 
and to explore and preach. .. . The lesson 
which some yet needed to learn more thor- 
oughly, was, that if the free use of intoxicating 


drinks is allowed in kings, or commanders of 
nations, it must be equally allowable in com- 
manders and mates of vessels, and if a ship 
cannot well be commanded by a drunken cap- 
tain, much less a nation by a drunken ruler. But 
who could trust a fine vessel to an inebriate ma- 
niac; and what sane passenger could risk him- 
self with him? But through the mismanage- 
ment of a drinking captain and crew, the beau- 
tiful Cleopatra's Barge, the favorite vessel of the 
monarch of the Hawaiian archipelago, was 
wrecked in the bay of Hanalei, and lay not far 
from the beach, dismantled and ruined. The 
people had assembled there for the purpose of 
hauling her up, and saving what could be saved 
from the wreck.?8 


It is interesting to visualize Bingham sermo- 
nizing to the assembled Hawaiian chiefs and com- 
moners—by now, in their own language—on the 
shore at Hanalei Bay, with the graphic example of 
the wrecked royal yacht within sight just a hundred 
yards or so away. He clearly had access to new in- 
formation in Hanalei that Whitney down in 
Waimea lacked, for he repeats—three times just in 
this one short passage—that the captain was as 
drunk as his crew. His account further strengthens 
the hypothesis that the officers and crew were 
anonymous rather than well-known chiefs. 
Noticeable by their absence is any mention of the 
gale or cable parting, which Bingham likely would 
have cited as earthly manifestations of God’s wrath 
upon sinners had they applied. He also mentions 
that the ship was partially dismantled for her sal- 
vageable parts and contents, and in a remarkable 
passage provides a highly detailed description of the 
attempted recovery and salvage of the royal yacht 
on 7/8 May 1824: 


After the people had, with commendable 
activity, brought on shore from the wreck, 
spars, rigging, and other articles, they at- 
tempted to draw up the brig itself. This fur- 
nished one of the best specimens of the phys- 


ical force of the people, which I ever had op- 
portunity to observe for more than twenty 
years among them—indeed the most striking 
which I ever saw made by unaided human 
muscles. They collected from the woods and 
margins of the river, a large quantity of the bark 
of the hibiscus, and with their hands without 
any machinery, made several thousand yards of 
strong rope, such as is in common use at the is- 
lands. Twelve folds of this they made into a ca- 
ble. Three cables of this kind were prepared for 
the purpose of dragging up the wreck of the 
Cleopatra’s Barge on shore. 

These three cables were then attached to 
the mainmast of the brig, a few feet above the 
deck, leading some distance on the shore to- 
wards the mountains, nearly parallel to each 
other. At the sides of these the multitudes were 
arranged as closely as they could conveniently 
sit or stand together. 

The brig lay in about ten feet of water, and 
partly on her side which was furthest from the 
shore, and very near to a reef of rocks rising 
nearly half way to the surface. Over this reef 
they first proposed to roll the vessel. Everything 
being arranged for their great muscular effort, 
an old but spirited chieftain, formerly from 
Oahu, called Kiaimakani (Wind-watcher), 
passed up and down through the different 
ranks, and from place to place, repeatedly sung 
out with prolonged notes, and trumpet tones, 
“Nu—ke—hamau i ka leo, be quiet—shut up 
the voice.” To which the people responded, 
“Mai pane,” “say nothing,” as a continuance of 
the prohibition to which they were ready to as- 
sent when they should come to the tug. 
Between the trumpet notes, the old chieftain, 
with the natural tones and inflections, in- 
structed them to grasp the ropes firmly, rise to- 
gether at the signal, and leaning inland, to look 
and draw straight forward, without looking 
backwards towards the vessel. They being thus 
marshaled and instructed, remained quiet for 
some minutes, upon their hams. 
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aes 


A man called a kaukau, son of a distin- 
guished kaukau, whose office it was to rehearse 
for the encouragement of the drawers, an an- 
cient and popular song, used for a tree when a 
canoe was to be drawn from the mountains to 
the shore, rose, and with great rapidity and 
surprising fluency, commencing with an ad- 
dress to Lono, an ancient god, rehearsed the 
mythological song, of which the following are 


the better parts: — 


Give to me the trunk of the tree, O Lono— 
Give me the trees main root, O Lono— 
Give me the ear of the tree, O Lono. 
Hearken by night, and hear by day, 

O Pothithi—O Poahaaha— 

Come for the tree, and take to the sea-side. 


My husband heard at the Pali, 

Heard at the Pali at Kailua— 

Koolau was filled with the stench of smoke 
By burning men to cinders— 


The dogs followed the scent. 


My feet have led on and are weary, 

I am come from inland, 

From the land of distress where I stayed. 
My dwelling was on the mountain height, 
My talking companions were the birds, 


The decaying leaves of the ki my clothing. 


These passages constitute about one tenth 
of the whole song, some of which is adapted 
only to a gross heathen state, and is unfit to ap- 
pear in an English dress. 

The multitude quietly listening some six or 
eight minutes, ata particular turn or passage in 
the song indicating the order to march, rose to- 
gether, and as the song continued with in- 
creasing volubility and force, slowly moved 
forward in silence; and all leaning from the 
shore, strained their huge ropes, tugging to- 
gether to heave up the vessel. The brig felt their 


power—rolled up slowly towards the shore, 
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upon her keel, till her side came firmly against 
the rock, and there instantly stopped: but the 
immense team moved on unchecked; and the 
mainmast broke and fell with its shrouds, be- 
ing taken off by the cables drawn by unaided 
muscular strength. The hull instantly rolled 
back to her former place, and was considered 
irrecoverable. The interest of the scene was 
much heightened by the fact that a large man 
by the name of Kiu, who had ascended the 
standing shrouds, being near the main-top 
when the hull began to move, was descending 
when the mast broke, and was seen to come 
down suddenly and simultaneously with it in 
its fall. Strong apprehensions were felt on shore 
that he was killed amidst the ruins. Numbers 
hastened from the shore to the wreck, to see the 
effects of their pull and to look after Kiu. He 
was found amusing himself swimming about 
on the seaward side of the wreck, where he 
had opportunely plunged unhurt, when he 
was in imminent danger. 

At this time the king of Kauai, then at 
Honolulu, was dangerously ill. The chiefs and 
people assembled to recover the lost brig, be- 
ing apprised of it, soon dispersed, some to has- 
ten to him, and some to return to their 


dwellings to wait the result.?? 


As Bingham says at the outset of this unsuc- 
cessful salvage, he never saw greater human effort 
expended on a single task in his entire life. The 
main cables, made of hibiscus fiber, must have 
been harvested, processed, and woven in the two 
weeks between the departure of the chieftess from 
Waimea and the application to Haaheo’s main- 
mast.!90 Had the mainmast not broken, the 
Hawaiians might have been able to draw Ha aheo 
high up enough onto the reef for repairs. As it was, 
they recovered the sails, spars, and everything else 
useful before (and probably after) the unsuccessful 
salvage attempt, and finally abandoned the wreck 
of Cleopatras Barge to the shallow bottom of 
Hanalei Bay. 


Word of the royal loss at Hanalei did not reach 
the other islands for more than a month, with the 
return of the schooner Washington from Kauai on 
12 May. Missionary business agent Levi 
Chamberlain added further details associated with 
the loss in his journal entry for that same day: 
“The loss to government is thought to be consid- 
erable not only of the vessel, but of specie on board, 
of which it is said there was considerable. There 
were also in her a few articles belonging to the mis- 
sion. However, he investigated the matter 
overnight and the following day was able to record 
that at least the mission’s waiwai was safe, having 
been removed at Lahaina.!9! Reverend Artemas 
Bishop summarized the mission’s losses on the 
Ha ‘aheo shipwreck early in June, writing from 
Kailua to Levi Chamberlain in Honolulu: “The ar- 
ticles left on board of the barge were the barrels des- 
tined for Waiakea, bricks for both this & W.[aiakea] 
station, and a barrel of beef for this place. We had 
not heard of the loss of the barge until the arrival 
of our friends. . . . I have had no occasion to use 
the waiwai destined for Waiakea. Shall expect to 
forward it by the first conveyance.”!92 

Kalanimoku did finally visit Kauai in late July 
aboard his schooner New York, but before going to 
the seat of government at Waimea, he “touched at 
Waioli first, to look after the wrecked Cleopatra's 
Barge.” !93 It is unclear what he may have been af- 
ter with this unusual detour, but it may have been 
Ha ‘aheo’s leftover guns or other armaments, in ad- 
dition to whatever was left behind on the beach by 
the Kauai salvors. In any event, there may have been 
enough salvaged materials to fill his schooner, for 
he arrived at Waimea not aboard New York but 
upon the brig Zamahololani, formerly owned by 
Kaumuali‘i, to address land settlements and other 
political activities during this normally unstable 
political transition. New York may have taken what- 
ever remained of value from the Haaheo back to 
Honolulu. 


hus ends the contemporary record of the 
famed ship, for after she wrecked, she was no 


longer of any use or interest to those in the 
Sandwich Islands who kept written records. The is- 
land of Kauai—possibly with human interven- 
tion—had exacted revenge upon the famous ship 
for her part in King Liholiho’s kidnapping of its 
beloved chief only a few years earlier, and it buried 
her in the sand at the bottom of a little mile-wide 
bay on its north shore. 

Liholiho never learned of the loss of his most 
prized possession. After clearing Honolulu on 27 
November 1823, L’Aigle sailed for England via Rio 
de Janeiro. By the time of her arrival at Rio ninety- 
four days later, Rives had been replaced as inter- 
preter by Hawaiian James Young, one of Liholiho’s 
punahele along for the voyage.!°4 However, under 
mysterious circumstances (believed by the 
Hawaiians to have been engineered by Jean Rives 
and Captain Starbuck), Young was left behind at 
Rio with all of the royal party’s official papers. !9 
L’Aigle arrived unannounced at Portsmouth on 
21/22 May 1824, but the Hawaiian plans for a royal 
audience were embarrassingly thwarted until 
Young’s arrival on a coal ship some weeks later, as 
he carried official proof of the king’s identity and 
mission along with the requisite letters of intro- 
duction.!9° The royal party made its way to 
London, where Liholiho’s money chests were 
opened and found to be missing twelve thousand 
dollars. When questioned, Captain Starbuck indi- 
cated only that three thousand dollars had been 
spent at Rio, and apparently the matter of the miss- 
ing specie was dropped without further question. !07 

While awaiting an audience with King George, 
Liholiho and his party amused themselves with 
sightseeing tours; visits to the opera, tailors, and 
dressmakers; and other diversions. In early July, he 
and Queen Kamamalu contracted the measles, to 
which the Hawaiian Islands had not been exposed; 
the queen died on 8 July, followed quickly by 
Liholiho on 13 July. Boki, governor of the big island 
and de facto successor to the royal Hawaiian party, 
dismissed Rives immediately following Liholiho’s 
death “for repeated ill behavior”; Rives promptly 
stole the king’s gold pocket watch and made off for 
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Paris. After the surviving chiefs returned from 
England to Hawaii with the royal corpses on HMS 
Blonde, they revoked Rives’s land grants, and he 


never returned to the islands.!°8 


D espite her total loss and abandonment, 
Cleopatra Barge would not stay down. 
Twenty years after the wreck occurred, the thread 
was picked up again by a local Kauai correspondent 
identified as Kekau, who submitted a brief article 
from Kauai to the Honolulu newspaper the 
Polynesian: 


Waioli, Feb. 15*, 1845. To the Editor of the 
Polynesian:—Arrival Extraordinary. On the 
30th of Dec. a part of the hulk of the Haheo or 
“Cleopatra's Barge,” wrecked in this bay some 
15 or 20 years, started from its watery bed and 
washed upon the shore. Many of the oak tim- 
bers are in quite a sound state, except so far as 
perforated by the teredo or ship-worm. From 
the quantity of iron and copper bolts, we judge 
she must have been framed for strength as for 
beauty. 10 


Thirteen years after the 1844 storm that tossed 
a section of the Barge’s hull ashore, a serial article 
on the ports of Hawaii in the Pacific Commercial 
Advertiser added a new twist to the story, stating 
that “The wreck is supposed to have occurred solely 
through the incompetency or negligence of the 
master, a foreigner.”!10 However, this 1857 story 
offers no source for its supposition and would ap- 
pear to be suspect, as it is much later and contra- 
dicts all of the contemporary accounts. That same 
year, human agents disturbed the gravesite, as 


recorded in the Hawaiian-language newspaper Ka 
Hae Hawaii: 


In the year 1824 in the month of April, a ship 
was wrecked at Wai‘oli, Ha‘aheo was the name, 
it was Kamehameha II’s ship, and its cannons 
were found this month. Two guns were re- 
trieved by two men diving at the wreck, and are 
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deposited on shore with some other iron ob- 
jects, and the divers say two more cannons re- 
main in the sea. The age of this ship, from its 
sinking to this day, is 33 years. That’s how long 
these guns have stayed in the sea, not the least 
damage, very good [condition], no parts miss- 
ing, no dents, no rust, they are both shiny to 
see. Although the outsides are covered in coral, 
they were all done, [and are now] truly fine. 
Written on the outside of these guns is the year 
1813, and I believe that’s the year they were 
made. This is a new sight, many natives have 
come to look, and Haole, too. Some copper 
plate has also been found, unrusted. Some iron 
and copper nails, too, unharmed.!!! 





Baker's patent pump from the wreck of Cleopatras 


Barge (miscs6). Smithsonian Institution photo- 
graph by Harold Dorwin. 


A 1919 article detailing an oral history taken of 
A. S. Wilcox, a member of an important haole 
family on Kauai, sheds further light on the 1857 sal- 
vage of the wreck. Wilcox, who was a boy in the 
1850s, recalled that it was local Hawaiian A. S. 
Nu‘uanu, who salvaged the wreck from a scow an- 
chored overhead. His divers recovered two iron 
cannon and some wooden wreckage, “perhaps part 
of a capstain,” from a piece of which his brother 
Edward made a wooden ruler. He further recol- 
lected that the two cannon were around Hanalei for 
several years, and he tried to find them much later 
to adorn his own yard but learned from another lo- 
cal haole that they had been carried off by a British 
man-of-war. He then arranged with a local 
Hawaiian to find and raise the other brass can- 
nons said to be lodged in the reef by the wreck, but 
was unsuccessful.!!2 Wilcox’s brother Edward, ina 
1920 letter from Kauai to his nieces in Connecticut, 
added yet more detail to the story in remembering 
that a vessel was under construction at Waioli in the 
1850s, and some Hawaiians were told that there was 
a brass gun in the wreck. There was a considerable 
reward if they recovered it, so they hooked the 
wreck and recovered at least one iron gun, an oak 
capstan, and the iron post on which it revolved. 
Edward had an oak ruler made from part of the cap- 
stan barrel, blackened (he supposed) from the rust- 
ing iron around it, and with a white streak through 
it. When he had looked for the ruler in 1900, he was 
unable to find it and wondered rather plaintively 
if his nieces had seen it.!13 

Once again interest in its most famous ship- 
wreck waned on Kauai, where it remained undis- 
turbed for 138 years after the Nu‘uanu salvage. 
However, in 1995 the author, under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution’s National Museum of 
American History, received the first underwater 
archaeological permits ever granted by the state of 
Hawaii to search for the wreck of Cleopatra’ Barge 
in Hanalei Bay. Using a combination of Hiram 
Bingham’s contemporary account of her loss and 
modern electronic remote sensing equipment, the 
wreck was located in the southwest corner of the 


bay and surveyed for condition and scope. 
Excavations began that year and were completed in 
the summer of 2000, yielding more than 1,250 lots 
of artifacts from the famous ship. These artifacts 
represent the only material culture from the brief 
reign of King Kamehameha I, a member of our na- 
tion's only authentic royalty. As such, the finds are 
the property of the state of Hawaii, and at this 
writing, plans are underway to return and exhibit 
them on Kauai and at other interested venues. 


hile a discussion of the archaeology of the 

royal yacht belongs elsewhere, it may be 
worthwhile to make a few observations as to how 
it intersects with the history of the ship. For ex- 
ample, the wreck was found off the mouth of the 
Waioli River, precisely where Bingham said she lay 
in 1824 in his passage describing Kalanimokus first 
stop oneKauaiattentherdeathwonitseenter 
Kaumuali'i. Ha aheo lies in ten feet of water against 
the reef she struck, on her starboard side at a list of 
thirty degrees. The top of the reef, which extends 
a hundred yards or so into the water from the 
beach, is five feet deep, and well-informed visitors 
can walk out to its edge and step right into the wa- 
ter over the wrecked hull. Since Ha aheo, at least in 
her original clothes, had a registered depth of hold 
of eleven and one-half feet, it does not take a math- 
ematician to calculate the difference in depth that 
caused the wreck. 

In addition, fragments of several cases of gin 
bottles were recovered from the shipwreck, sup- 
porting the contemporary assertions that alcoholic 
beverages were a factor in the ship’s loss, and per- 
haps justifying Hiram Bingham’s strong words on 
the dire consequences of indulgence in spirits other 
than the Christian holy one. Along those same 
lines, it may be inferred from the large quantity of 
mid-nineteenth-century tiger whiskey jug frag- 
ments found on the site, in conjunction with the 
lack of other mid-nineteenth-century historical in- 
formation for the area, that salvor A. S. Nu‘uanu 
was doing more than merely diving on the wreck; 
he could very well have been emulating rather too 
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closely the reckless behavior of Ha aheo’s crew on 
her final voyage. 

Nothing is preserved today of the midships 
section of Ha aheo’s hull, and little remains of her 
bow beyond a few disarticulated timbers lodged 
against and beneath the reef eighty feet away. 
However, a forty-foot section of the stern, with 
the copper-sheathed sternpost preserved to the 
eleven-foot draft mark, was located against the reef 
in the final season of excavations in the summer of 
2000. The timbers remaining from the ship are in 
exactly the condition reported in the 1845 newspa- 
per article: so teredo-ridden that a single finger 
easily penetrates even as heavy a timber as the solid 
oak sternpost.1!4 Evidence of new (and not very 
good) construction was found in the stern area, as 
described by Bryant and Sturgis agent Charles 
Hammatt in May 1823; however, samples of this 
green wood were so degraded by teredo that the 
wood species could not even be positively identified 
and certainly could not be proven to originate in 
Norfolk Sound, Alaska.!!5 Also paralleling the nine- 
teenth-century accounts, large quantities of copper 
nails and spikes, iron spikes, and copper hull 
sheathing were found and have been recovered 
from the wreck site. 

Secondly, it may be definitively stated that 
there were no cannons left after Nu‘uanu’s 1857 sal- 
vage—either within the wreck environs, which 
were thoroughly excavated, or the surrounding 
reef, which was fully surveyed. As built, Cleopatras 
Barge had fourteen gun ports, half on each side. If 
Liholiho kept all those gun ports active prior to the 
1822 discovery of rot, then when he sold ten of her 
cannons in exchange for the Wellington hulk in 
October 1822, as many as four may have remained 
aboard. With two raised by Nu‘uanu in 1857, this 
leaves a maximum of two that could possibly have 
been recovered by Kalanimoku, since none remain 
on the site today. Nor are the two guns recovered 
from the wreck in 1857 known to be on Kauai’s 
north shore, in any Hawaiian museum, or in the 
possession of anyone in the state of Hawaii by the 
name of Nu‘uanu. Thus far, their location remains 
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a mystery, perhaps lending credibility to the Wilcox 
story that a British warship carried them off.!!¢ 
In the hope that parts of the Barge that washed 
up or were salvaged might be found on shore in the 
modern village of Hanalei, a comprehensive survey 
of the local buildings was undertaken at the same 
time as the underwater excavations. The only nine- 
teenth-century structure in the entire community 
is the upper portion of the original Waioli Mission 
Church bell tower, preserved on cinder blocks be- 
hind the modern church. This mission was founded 
in 1834, and the bell tower is believed to date from 
the 1840s. Unfortunately, none of its interior con- 
struction contains anything resembling ship tim- 
bers. Similarly, considerable effort over the past 
several years was devoted to “talking story” with the 
elders of the local Hawaiian community to see if 
there were any folk tales or memories of the loss of 
the royal yacht, disappointingly without result. 
One of the most consistent categories of finds 
on the wreck site throughout the five seasons of ex- 
cavations was bricks. Nearly every season yielded 
broken and intact examples. At first, it was hy- 
pothesized that they represented portions of the 
cookstove, scattered about the wreck site by win- 
ter seas, storms, and the multiple tsunamis known 
to have struck Kauai’s north shore since the 1824 
wrecking. However, over time, it became clear that 
very few of these bricks were the same size, color, 
mold quality, or matrix, which ruled out the cook- 
stove hypothesis. It was not until archival research 
in 1999 that the likely source of these bricks was re- 
vealed: they were part of the missionary shipment 
that was lost in the wreck. The mismatching is ex- 
plained by the dire financial straits detailed in the 
missionary accounts back to the ABCEM office in 
Boston: they had so little cash for everyday pur- 
chases that they had to borrow money from foreign 
traders and were forced to buy odd lots of all sorts 
of commodities for their houses, including bricks. 
Several sections of barrel hoop and nine beef bones 
also were found, verifying the mission’s losses from 
the wreck; three of the beef bones (not a major part 
of the Hawaiian diet at this early date) displayed 


signs of butchery, and one cow rib had been fash- 
ioned into a long, slender Hawaiian shellfish meat 
pick or mat-maker’s leaf-splitter.!!7 

There were several contemporary sources for 
the original construction and fitting out of 
Cleopatras Barge back in Salem in 1816. Some of 
these provide construction details, and at least one 
mentions that George Crowninshield incorporated 
several of his own innovative ideas into the brig’s 
construction. Unfortunately, due to the poor degree 
of preservation, voracious teredo damage, multiple 
salvage operations, and natural forces at work on 
her wreck, comparatively little of her hull and 
fittings remain above the waterline to augment or 
amplify the historical accounts. However, a bilge 
pump marked “J. Baker’s/Patent/J.Davis/ 
Maker/Boston” was found, verifying two separate 
1817 accounts of the installation and performance 
of Baker's patent—one in the Barge’s logbook and 
the other in a George Crowninshield letter from 
aboard the Barge to Commodore Isaac Hull.!!8 
The plumbing noted by one Mediterranean visitor 
to the brig also appeared in the archaeological 
record in the form of several sections of heavy, 1/4' 
diameter lead pipe scattered throughout the wreck 
site. They were made from short sections of rolled 
lead sheet, braised along their length and then 
braised at their ends to form longer runs. Oddly, 
and without exception, all of the fragments found 


within the wreck site had both ends pinched off, as 
though they had been removed and altered manu- 
ally to prevent them from rolling around in some 
form of storage. The Barge’s lead plumbing might 
account for some of George Crowninshield’s ec- 
centric behavior during his six-month 
Mediterranean cruise, since several of the effects of 
lead poisoning are neurological.!!9 


he Pride of Hawaii continues to show life. As 

of this writing, Hawaii’s State Historic 
Preservation Division has designated the Kauai 
Museum as the curation facility of record for the 
artifacts—something the state has never done be- 
fore.!20 Two potential venues on the shores of 
Hanalei Bay—private and public—have expressed 
strong interest in long-term exhibitions, and a man- 
agement group has been put together to oversee var- 
ious aspects of the future efforts to tell the Hawaiian 
chapter of the famous ship’s short but intense life, 
through both the historical and archaeological 
records preserved today. 

Around a quarter of Ha aheo’s hull structure be- 
low the water line remains buried in the shallow 
sands of Hanalei Bay, one of the most beautiful 
spots in Hawaii. It and the artifacts recovered from 
five seasons of excavations are all that remain of the 
storied ship, one New Englander’s dream and a 
Hawaiian king’s favorite. 
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The Francis B. Lothrop Jr. Award 


The Francis B. Lothrop Jr. Award for the best arit- 
icle in volume sixty-one of the American Neptune 
has been awarded to William R. Casto for his es- 
say in number three entitled ““We are armed for the 
defense of the rights of man’: The French 
Revolution Comes to America.” William R. Casto 
is the Allison Professor Law at Texas Tech University 
and has always harbored a love of maritime history. 


He is the author of the award-winning book The 
Supreme Court in the Early Republic and is partic- 
ularly interested in foreign affairs in late eighteenth- 
century America. The article that has won the 
Francis B. Lothrop Jr. Award will appear as a chap- 
ter in his forthcoming book Foreign Affairs and the 
Constitution in the Age of Fighting Sail. 
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“(CRUELTY TO SEAMEN’: 


RicHARD Henry Dana Jr., Justice Story, AND THE 


CASE OF NICHOLS AND CoucH 


by Kathryn Mudgett 


cion of a prominent Cambridge family, 

Harvard undergraduate Richard Henry Dana 
Jr. (1815-82) shipped as an ordinary seaman on a 
voyage to the California territory in 1834, not only 
to recover his health following an illness but to ex- 
perience the “novelty of life” at sea.1 On the voy- 
age, Dana found not only adventure but brutality, 
which he recounted in his narrative Two Years be- 
fore the Mast (1840). Ina now famous incident, the 
corporal punishment of two of his fellow seamen 
affected Dana viscerally. In the darkness of the 
forecastle at the end of the day on which his ship- 
mates were flogged with such ferocity that Dana 
turned away “[d]isgusted, sick, and horror-struck,” 
he pondered the position of the crew of the Pilgrim: 





Kathryn Mudgett holds a Juris Doctorate from 
the University of Connecticut School of Law 
and a Ph.D. in American literature from 
Northeastern University. She is writing a book 
about the cultural and legal treatment of sea- 
men in nineteenth-century American law and 
literature, focusing on the works of Richard 
Henry Dana Jr., Herman Melville, and U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Joseph Story. 


I thought of our situation, living under a 
tyranny; of the character of the country we 
were in; of the length of the voyage, and of the 
uncertainty attending our return to America; 
and then, if we should return, of the prospect 
of obtaining justice and satisfaction for these 
poor men; and vowed that if God should ever 
give me the means, I would do something to 
redress the grievances and relieve the sufferings 
of that poor class of beings, of whom I then was 


one.2 


In the forecastle of the Pilgrim off the California 
coast, Dana reflected not only on the flogging of 
Samuel Sparks and John (the Swede) Linden that 
day, but also on the relative helplessness of the en- 
tire crew to seek redress under the laws of the 
United States for criminal wrongs against them on 
the high seas. Far from U.S. territory, on a lawless, 
watery element, the nineteenth-century seaman 
was protected nominally by American statutory 
and common law, but asserting the law against 
tyrannical and abusive captains and officers was 
difficult because of the transient nature of the 
sailor's work. Even if a seaman survived the voyage 
to swear out a libel and complaint, he could not 
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wait patiently in port for trial; neither could his fel- 
low sailors always be expected to appear to offer tes- 
timony in his support. All made their livelihood on 
the open sea, and at the time of trial, it was unlikely 
that all would be stateside to appear. 

Dana’s thoughts on board the Pilgrim reflected 
both the seaman’s physical distance from America 
and his psychic distance from American demo- 
cratic ideals of justice. The tenuous tether binding 
him to the American landscape was the force of law 
purportedly protecting him from harm and prom- 
ising retribution for criminal acts committed 
against him as he traveled “alone” on the open sea, 
outside the bounds of society and civil law. 

Recognizing the uncertainty of the lone sea- 
man’s “obtaining justice,” even should he survive 
the voyage, Dana made of his reflections both a 
covenant and a testament to the men who shared 
with him “the dark hole in which we lived.” 
Invoking higher law, Dana promised to serve as an 
advocate for his fellows if God “should ever give me 
the means.” 

Recognizing the authority of positive law to 
provide relief and redress, Dana vowed to pay trib- 
ute to his companions by seeking “justice and sat- 
isfaction for these poor men.” If Dana could not 
physically help Samuel Sparks and John Linden “at 
the moment of their flogging’—he could do no 
more than avert his eyes—he suggested that he 
could at least authenticate their experiences by tes- 
tifying to them and pleading the cause of this “poor 
class of beings.” 

Dana characterized the condition of his and his 
fellow sailors’ lives aboard the Pilgrim as “our situ- 
ation’ (emphasis added). It was a shared condition, 
but one which Dana was acutely aware was but his 
temporary lot. It was a situation into which he had 
been thrust by choice but to which his fellows had 
been cast by fate of birth and circumstance. Dana 
was a gentleman by both birth and temperament; 
feeling a sense of allegiance to “that poor class of be- 
ings, of whom I then was one” (emphasis added), 
Dana could not erase the ineradicable class 
difference that separated him from his rougher fel- 
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lows. Even as he was a part of the crew, he stood 
apart from them. The unfathomable gulf between 
the gentleman and the common sailor was as great 
as the one separating the sailor from the captain and 
officers of the ship. 

“T have no fancies about equality on board 
ship,” Dana declared in the “Concluding Chapter” 
of Two Years before the Mast, in which he broke away 
from literary narrative and took up the rhetoric of 
argument.’ The power of the captain over the crew 
was necessitated by the exigencies of the sea: the 
threat of destruction of the ship and crew in a hos- 
tile environment required the absolute authority of 
the captain in emergencies. Dana, reflecting the at- 
titude expressed by jurists in judicial opinions of the 
period, conceded the necessity of this absolute 
power, equating the captain’s position with certain 
obligatory governmental powers in a democracy: “It 
has been found necessary to vest in every govern- 
ment, even the most democratic, some extraordi- 





Daguerreotype of Richard Henry Dana Jr., 1840. 
Courtesy of the National Park Service, 
Longfellow National Historic Site. 


nary, and, at first sight, alarming powers; trusting 
in public opinion, and subsequent accountability, 
to modify the exercise of them.”> Conceding great 
power to the captain was justifiable only if the per- 
son to whom plenary power was given was held ac- 
countable, by society and by the law, for its exer- 
cise: “Let him, then, have powers commensurate 
with his utmost possible need; only let him be held 
strictly responsible for the exercise of them.”¢ 
Dictatorial powers bestowed on the captain were 
justifiable only if the captain was ultimately an- 
swerable to the people through the courts of law. 

The law was the restraint on the captain’s ex- 
ercise of power; it was the seaman’s sole protection 
against errant and abusive authority. Dana believed 
that existing laws were adequate in theory to pro- 
tect ordinary seamen; it was the practical adminis- 
tration of the laws he found wanting: 





Portrait of Justice Joseph Story painted in 1837 by 


Charles Osgood. Peabody Essex Museum acc. 
no. 107483. 


As to the restraints upon the master’s exercise 
of power, the laws themselves seem, on the 
whole, to be sufficient. I do not see that we are 
in need, at present, of more legislation on the 
subject. The difficulty lies rather in the ad- 
ministration of the laws; and this is certainly a 
matter that deserves great consideration, and 


one of no little embarrassment. 


Dana was willing to work within the con- 
straints of existing positive law to ameliorate the 
working lives of seamen, provided that the law was 
fairly applied and administered. A judicial system 
that failed in that obligation undermined not only 
the law itself but the individual’s and society's faith 
in legal institutions and the possibility of justice. 
Existing law, to which the captain was subject in 
Dana’s time, included laws of general application 
to which any person was amenable—“for murder, 
assault and battery, and other offenses” —as well as 
laws enacted specifically for the protection of sea- 
men.® It is one of these latter protective laws that 
Dana examined in his first published work, 
“Cruelty to Seamen: Case of Nichols and Couch” 
(1839), to find the justice system failing the people 
for whom the law was enacted.? 

The essay “Cruelty to Seamen,” written when 
Dana was a law student, examines his reaction to 
the light sentences given to a captain and first mate 
charged with violating the act of 3 March 1835 by 
abusing Henry Burr, the cook of the ship Caravan 
during an Atlantic voyage on which Burr died. 
Captain William Nichols served only three months, 
and first mate William Couch served only one 
month in their local jail at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. Dana presents the Nichols and 
Couch case as an exemplar of the discrepancy be- 
tween legislative intent and judicial application of 
the law. An irony of Dana’s choice of law and case 
is that the man who drafted—and lobbied 
Congress for the enactment of—the act under 
which Nichols and Couch were charged is the same 
man criticized in “Cruelty” for unfairly adminis- 
tering it: Dana’s mentor, Justice Story. Joseph Story 
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(1779-1845), appointed to the U.S. Supreme Court 
at the age of thirty-two, served contemporaneously 
as a justice of the Circuit Court for the First Circuit 
and held the position of Dane Professor of Law at 
- Dane (now Harvard) Law School from 1829 to his 
death, during which time he became a revered 
figure to hundreds of students, including Richard 
Henry Dana Jr. 


lic criticism of his mentor and was so sensi- 
tive to Judge Story’s reaction that he wrote to Story 
to forewarn him of the essay’s impending publica- 
tion in the American Jurist. As Dana explained to 
Judge Story’s son after the jurist’s death, “to have 
brought upon myself the ill will of the presiding 
Judge of the Courts in which I was principally to 
act, would have been little short of suicide.” In a let- 
ter to Story dated 30 September 1839, Dana re- 
vealed both his anxiety and that of the editors of the 
American Jurist in publishing an article critical of 
a judge admired by author and editorial board 
members alike: “I had determined from the first, in 
case the article were published, to let you know that 
I was the author, together with my reasons for writ- 


D ana was mindful of the enormity of his pub- 


ing it, and that I would now relieve [the editors] by 
taking all the responsibility upon myself.” Dana ex- 
plained that he had chosen the Nichols and Couch 
case to discuss “because [it] affords the best illus- 
tration of my subject, and because in your sentence 
many of the points upon which I wish to speak are 
brought out or implied.” Citing his “respect and 
deep personal attachment’ to Story, Dana also em- 
phasized his sense of obligation to publicize little- 
known legal issues affecting common seamen. He 
could not, in good conscience, remain silent: “I 
should think meanly of myself if I suffered an over- 
anxiety about persons to prevent my speaking. You, 
too, sir, would be the last to wish it.” Dana had not 
misjudged the character of Story, who responded 
by letter the next day, assuring Dana that “[y]our 
article for the Jurist requires no apology to me, be- 
cause, in the first place, free and full comments on 
the proceedings in Courts of Justice are essential to 
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its due administration; and because I know full 
well that your own just feelings and right principles 
on all subjects must have my sympathy.” In the 
same letter, Judge Story informed Dana of his role 
in the enactment of the act of 3 March 1835: “It may 
not be known to you that the very Act, by which 
officers are now liable to be punished for abusing 
seamen, was drawn by me, and procured to be 
passed by my very urgent solicitations.” 

Dana’s purpose in “Cruelty to Seamen” is 
twofold: to demonstrate the inefficacy of a law that 
threatens real and substantial punishment but is ap- 
plied leniently; and, as a corollary of the first, to re- 
monstrate against the lack of judicial confidence in 
the credibility of seamen as a class of witnesses. The 
positive law Dana examines is §3 of the act of 3 
March 1835, punishing the “master or other officer 
for maltreating one or more of the crew.”!! The full 
text of §3 is: 


[I]f any master or other officer, of any American 
ship or vessel on the high seas, or on any other 
waters within the admiralty and maritime ju- 
risdiction of the United States, shall from mal- 
ice,!? hatred or revenge, and without justifiable 
cause, beat, wound, or imprison, any one or 
more of the crew of such ship or vessel, or 
withhold from them suitable food or nourish- 
ment, or inflict upon them any cruel and un- 
usual punishment, every such person so 
offending shall, on conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by fine, not exceeding one thousand dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment not exceeding five 
years, or both, according to the nature and ag- 
gravation of the offense. !3 


The awareness of the act by both officers and 
ordinary seamen has served a cautionary purpose, 
according to Dana: “The silent operation of this 
statute has sheathed many a knife, and quelled 
many a mutiny.” !4 The sentences—egregiously le- 
nient in Dana’s view—meted out to Captain 
Nichols and first mate Couch by Justice Story sub- 
vert for Dana the deterrent effect of the punitive 


law. Dana makes clear that the purpose of the act 
is prevention of criminal acts, not reformation of 
criminal wrongdoers: 


The law was intended to prevent crime, to pre- 
vent first offences, to act in terrorem when bet- 
ter feelings have ceased to act, and thus to pro- 
tect the sailor from cruelty, and not merely to 
give him redress after it is inflicted; or, still 
less, merely to reform the perpetrator of the 
crime (emphasis in original).!> 


If the law accomplishes only the latter ends, it 
is flawed and must be amended by legislative act. 
Dana's view of the act as a raised cudgel conflicts 
with Judge Story’s belief in the act’s reformatory, as 
well as punitive, power. This conflict is addressed 
when Dana discusses the sentencing of Nichols 
and Couch by the court, but to understand the 
anger and frustration that drove Dana to publish 
an article criticizing the judicial acts of his mentor 
and friend, it is necessary first to examine the story 
of the Caravan and its crew, the criminal acts 
Nichols and Couch are alleged to have committed, 
and the legal sentence imposed by the court. 


he narrative of the death of Henry Burr (ca. 

1816-39) and the trial of William Nichols!¢ 
(1811-41) and William Couch!’ (b. 1816) is discov- 
erable from several different sources, none of which 
provides a complete account of the events: court 
documents, newspaper accounts, and Dana's jour- 
nal article. The existing records in the federal 
archives contain such court documents as sum- 
monses to appear, orders to deliver the prisoners, 
and petitions for surety, together with the reports 
of the foreman of the grand jury (ze., the indict- 
ments) and the verdict.!8 The testimony of the 
witnesses for both sides was not preserved; the case 
was not reported in the federal reporter system. 
Therefore, there is no official record of the court’s 
decision. Boston and Newburyport newspapers, 
among others, covered the May 1839 trial, provid- 
ing the only synopses of testimony.!9 Dana appar- 


ently gleaned the facts in his essay from newspaper 
accounts, as suggested by the fact that some of his 
synopses of the proceedings in “Cruelty” are taken 
almost verbatim from newspaper accounts. That 
Dana acquired his knowledge of the Nichols and 
Couch case from newspapers is also suggested by 
Judge Story’s comment in a letter to Dana that the 
case was “misrepresented and misunderstood in 
the papers,” possibly implying that Dana’s inter- 
pretation of the facts was based on erroneous in- 
formation.2° The case antedated Dana’s keeping 
of a journal that could verify his attendance at trial. 

The facts as presented at trial are that Henry 
Burr shipped as a cook in March 1839 on the ship 
Caravan on a passage from Liverpool, England, to 
Boston, Massachusetts; that he was removed as 
cook shortly thereafter when he was found unfit to 
serve in that position; that he was beaten by the cap- 
tain and the first mate more than once and pricked 
with a sail needle attached to a bamboo stick to 
goad him to work; and that on 2 April 1839 he was 
beaten on deck at separate times by both the cap- 
tain and the first mate, later died in his berth some- 
time on the night of 4 April or early in the morn- 
ing on 5 April, and was thrown overboard without 
ceremony.?! The two-count indictment of Nichols 
and Couch states a violation of the act of 1835. 
Because that statute prohibits and punishes non- 
fatal criminal abuse, the indictment does not charge 
the defendants with manslaughter or murder; Burt's 
death is not mentioned. The official charge against 
Nichols and Couch thus obscures the consequences 
of the acts allegedly perpetrated against the de- 
ceased victim. The indictment charges that the 
captain and first mate “from malice, hatred or re- 
venge and without justifiable cause did beat and 
wound one Henry Burr,” and “did inflict a certain 
punishment upon one Henry Burr, pricking the 
back legs and arms of the said Henry Burr with a 
certain needle called a sail needle . . . being a cruel 
and unusual punishment.”?2 The sentence of the 
court is written on the cover sheet of the indict- 
ment: William Nichols—a fine of one hundred 
dollars and ninety days’ imprisonment; William 
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Couch—a fine of ten dollars and thirty days’ im- 
prisonment. 

Newspaper reports provide the fullest accounts 
of the evidence and conflicting testimony. Even 
- something seemingly as simple as the victim's na- 
tionality is the subject of dispute. The only point 
of agreement about his origin is that Henry Burr 
was a foreigner, not an American. He ts variously 
described as a “Frenchman”; a “Frenchman, or 
some other kind of foreigner, because he spoke 
very broken English”; and a “Prussian, though 
called a Frenchman by the crew.”23 The log of the 
Caravan, which was excluded as evidence at trial, 
reports the burial on 5 April of “a German, who 
died very sudden during the night.”24 What does 
not appear to be in dispute is that Burr was not 
well-liked by either officers or crew of the Caravan. 
Burr had broken a cardinal rule when signing for 
the voyage: he had held himself out as capable of 
performing the duties of a cook when he was in fact 
incompetent to serve. In The Seaman’ Friend, Dana 
outlines the enormity of Burr's “crime”: “[T]here 
is nothing a man can be guilty of, short of a felony, 
to which so little mercy is shown on board ship; for 
it is a deliberate act of deception, and one to which 
there is no temptation, except the gain of a few dol- 
lars.” The crew “consider it a fraud upon them- 
selves” because their duties are increased by the 
shorthandedness, and the officers “feel at liberty to 
punish a man who has so imposed upon all hands, 
and accordingly every kind of inferior and dis- 
agreeable duty is put upon him.”25 


he Caravan sailed from Liverpool on 17 

March 1839. On the second day out, Burr 
was removed as cook. The vessel was thereafter 
shorthanded, since the steward took the cook’s sta- 
tion, and an ordinary seaman replaced the stew- 
ard.?° Because of his deception, Burr suffered the 
fate common to those who sign articles without 
having the skill to perform duties: he was shunned 
by the crew and assigned the worst tasks by the 
officers. Because he was equally incompetent to 
perform the duties of an ordinary seaman as those 
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ofa cook, Burr was set to picking oakum and holy- 
stoning the deck.?” He was physically abused by the 
captain and the first mate almost from the begin- 
ning of the voyage. On 20 March, he was beaten 
by the captain with a rope, and he was beaten by 
both the captain and the mate at other times for 
neglect of duty.28 When holystoning the deck, Burr 
would sit on a board rather than kneel on the deck. 
The captain “would kick the board from under 
him,” or throw a bucket of water over him as he 
washed the deck.?? Both the captain and the mate 
used a sail needle tied to a piece of bamboo to 
prick Burr “on the thighs, legs and hands, to rouse 
or to spur him to duty.”3° After his death, “more 
than a hundred” needle holes were observed on his 
body.3! The beating that allegedly precipitated his 
death took place on 2 April, when Burr did not re- 
spond to an order, and the mate, within sight of the 
captain, beat him “20 or 30 times” with a rope and 
stomped on his chest several times.32 Within the 
hour, the captain beat Burr with a rope for malin- 
gering.°3 After Burr lay senseless on deck for an 
hour, members of the crew helped him into his 
berth.34 The next day, Burr remained in his berth. 
On the following day, 4 April, Burr was ordered on 
deck, where he spent the day ona spar without be- 
ing able to get up.2> He was taken below that night 
and was found dead the next morning. 

The narrative of the trial of Nichols and Couch 
is composed of a multiplicity of narratives. The 
prosecution’s chronicle of events and the defense’s 
conflicting story each consists of multiple narrative 
voices. Neither advocate’s narrative is a single, con- 
tinuous strand, but a series of disjointed, partial sto- 
ries of the chain of events. The overarching argu- 
ment of the prosecution's case is that the assault and 
battery on Burr were unjustifiable, and the prick- 
ings with the sail needle were cruel and unusual 
punishment under the act of 1835. The defendants’ 
defense is that Burr was gravely ill when he shipped 
as cook and that a beating by an ordinary seaman 
(Gilman) accelerated, if not precipitated, his death. 
The prosecution's case rested solely on the testi- 
mony of members of the crew; without the testi- 


mony of ordinary seamen on board the Caravan, 
there would have been no case against Nichols and 
Couch. The defense rested on the testimony of 
one crew member, George Pierce, and the second 
mate Wilson. Nichols and Couch did not testify 
in their own behalf. In all but one account of the 
case (that of the Boston Daily Advertiser), testimony 
of the crew is in the third person, filtered through 
the reporter’s redaction. 

Five seamen on board the Caravan testified for 
the prosecution: Robert Marsh, Henry Brackett, 
Almon Stevens, Babel Hughes, and Samuel 
Gilman.3” Marsh gave the most complete account 
of the events of 2 April through 5 April 1839: 


On the night of April 2d [Burr] was ordered to 
do some duty on the larboard side of the for- 
ward rigging. The mate seized the fore-topsail 
halyard and beat Burr very bad. He beat him 
till he fell, and he stamped his foot upon him 
several times. I know no other reason for this 
than that Burr had not hold of the reef tackle 
to help haul down the fore-topsail. The mate 
struck him twenty or thirty times with the 
rope. The captain was in sight on the quarter 
deck. About three quarters of an hour after- 
wards, I heard some very mournful cries. I 
looked and saw the captain beating Burr with 
a rope. I was then on the lee side of the main- 
topsail yards. I heard nothing said. Burr was 
standing up, but he fell with the beating. I as- 
sisted in getting Burr into his berth below. This 
was about an hour afterwards, and Burr was 
laying on the deck senseless, I thought he was 
dead. Soon the mate came forward and said, 
“here are the Frenchman’s shoes.” I replied, “I 
don’t think he will need them more.” He 
seemed surprised, and got a light. At this time 
Burt's head and face was bloody. He was unable 
to speak. The mate told us to use Burr tenderly. 
He said he did not think he himself had hurt 
Burr any, and he did not suppose the captain 
had hurt him so much. —Next morning, Burr 


seemed deranged. He kept his bed all day, and 


was very bad. He complained of great pain in 
his chest. On the 4th of April the mate came 
below. Burr was sitting on his chest trying to 
get his trowsers on. The mate told him the 
captain said he must go on deck.3® He was 
then assisted below at night, and the next 
morning he was found dead... . After his 
death I examined his body. It was very much 
wounded.—Burr never resisted or said a word 
when he was beaten and pricked. The second 
mate ordered him to be thrown overboard with 


his things. No prayer was said over him.?? 


hen Marsh was shown the sail needle at- 
tached to the bamboo stick, he testified: “I 
have seen the captain and mate prick the deceased, 
with this instrument, very often. They did so on the 
2d of April.” Marsh acknowledged on cross-exam- 
ination that Burr was disliked by the crew for fail- 
ure to perform his duties. It was reported that the 
other prosecution witnesses “testified to pretty 
much the same facts. 40 
The testimony of Henry Brackett was sum- 
marized as being “substantially the same as” 
Marsh's, but it provided greater detail about the 
weather conditions on the night Burr was beaten: 
“(T]he night was dark, the wind fresh, and the 
vessel light-handed.” Brackett acknowledged on 
cross-examination that the captain “had had 
difficulties with almost every man on board” the 
Caravan. He also stated that the captain “had once 
struck Marsh . . . with his fist.”4! Almon Stevens, 
the steward, testified to the 2 April beating and to 
the captain and mate’s construction of the pricker 
with a sail needle, twine, and a bamboo stick. 
When fastened to the bamboo stick, the sail nee- 
dle “stuck out about three-fourths of an inch.” 
Stevens recounted the captain’s comment to the first 
mate that “they might use up every rope in the ship 
upon the d——d Frenchman, without beating 
anything into him.” Shortly after, the two officers 
fashioned the pricker by which Couch said “he 
would put /fe into Burr” (emphasis in original) .42 


Stevens further testified that the day (4 April) Burr 
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spent on a spar following the 2 April beating, the 
captain ordered soup for Burr to be made of “wa- 
ter, flour, and red pepper,” to which was added 
“sweet oil” when Burr was unable to swallow the 
- concoction. Samuel Gilman, the final prosecution 
witness whose testimony was recorded, “gave the 
same general statement” as the others, but was 
cross-examined carefully about his alleged animus 
toward Burr. When crew members had placed Burr 
below decks on the night of 4 April, either they ac- 
cidentally placed Burr in Gilman's berth or Burr 
crawled into Gilman’s berth because his own was 
habitually wet. Gilman testified that when he found 
Burr “in his dry berth, he removed him to his own 
wet one.”43 Gilman admitted that he had been 
punished by both the captain and the mate during 
the voyage. 

The defense offered evidence contradicting the 
alleged cause of Burr’s demise, suggesting that Burr 
was ill when he shipped at Liverpool and was beaten 
by Gilman below decks the night before he died. 
George Pierce, crew member, for the defense, 
testified that at the beginning of the voyage, Burr 
“looked as if he had but few days to live” and 
suffered such tremens “that he could not hold a 
piece of bread in his hand.” He had heard the cap- 
tain say that Burr was consumptive. Pierce also 
testified that Gilman flogged Burr when he found 
him in the dry berth, and that he, Pierce, heard 
Burr cry “Oh don't.” Pierce further testified that 
when the captain threw water over Burr as he holy- 
stoned the deck, it was only to “wash the sand off 
his trowsers.” The second mate, identified only as 
“Wilson,” also testified to Burr’s weakened physi- 
cal condition and his inability to pick even “two 
ounces of oakum a day.” Wilson testified that 
Gilman, after driving Burr from the dry berth, 
said, “If he had been sick, he would not have had 
sense enough to get out of his wet berth, and get 
into a dry one.”44 

Newspaper accounts of the trial reported that 
following the testimony of the defense witnesses, 
four captains testified to the good character of 
Nichols and Couch. None of this character evi- 
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dence was redacted. The prosecution witnesses 
were then recalled to rebut the testimony of the de- 
fense witnesses. Robert Marsh, the chief prosecu- 
tion witness, offered testimony about two state- 
ments: “Since the death of Burr, I have heard Pierce 
say that he was murdered, and he asked me if I did 
not think so too. I also heard Wilson, the 2nd 
mate, say to Couch—‘Aint you afraid the cook 
will appear before you some night—[z.e., Burr's 
ghost|—I never heard anything about Gilman's giv- 
ing Burr the ‘last clip” (emphasis in original). 
Almon Stevens recounted another statement of 
Wilson: “I heard the second mate say that the 
‘Frenchman died of the same disease as the dog 
had’—meaning that he was pricked to death.— 
When the 2d mate made this remark the dog was 
passing by, with his head all swelled up from the use 
of the pricker” (emphasis in original). Babel Hughes 
reiterated Marsh’s testimony about the ghost and 
Stevens's testimony about the dog.*° 

Following the close of testimony, the defen- 
dants’ attorney, Samuel D. Parker, presented the 
closing argument for the defense. The main points 
in the defense included: justification for Couch’s 
infliction of corporal punishment on Burr based on 
exigency (the emergency created by a heavy sea); 
lack of knowledge by the captain of Couch’s beat- 
ing of Burr on 2 April, or, in the alternative, the cap- 
tain’s acquiescence to the infliction of punishment 
based on the first mate’s right to inflict it in an 
emergency; lack of knowledge by the captain of the 
condition of Burr’s health, based on the fact that 
“sailors are in the habit of shamming sick, and 
officers naturally grow incredulous’; the noncruel 
nature of the pricker, it being incapable “of 
inflicting a dangerous wound—it . . . merely [be- 
ing] like using a spur to a horse”; and the possibil- 
ity of Burr’s head wounds and body bruises having 
been caused by “his rolling about in the forecastle.” 
However, the first point raised in defense was the 
lack of credibility of the crew members Marsh, 
Stevens, Hughes, and Gilman: 
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ist. That all the witnesses, but one, against the 
prisoners, having been punished on the voyage, 
had probably combined to testify against them; 
or, if they had not so combined, yet feelings of 
resentment would naturally induce them to 


exaggerate the facts against them.4¢6 


The lack of conflict in the testimony on the ma- 
terial facts of the 2 April beating and Burr's physi- 
cal condition thereafter were raised as evidence of 
conspiracy and offered to undercut the credibility 
of all the prosecution witnesses. If their stories 
matched, they could not be telling the truth. Mr. 
Parker argued that either they conspired to make 
their stories consistent or subconsciously magnified 
and misrepresented events because of their ani- 
mosity toward the defendants, their superior 
officers. This, Mr. Parker suggested, was what one 
would expect from such a class of men. The pre- 
siding judge did not entirely disagree. In his charge 
to the jury, Judge Story, while finding “[t]he whole 
charge was a strong one, and much against the de- 
. admitted there might be much ex- 
aggeration by the sailors.”47 


fendants . . 


D anas argument in “Cruelty” is that judicial 
complicity in defense arguments minimizing 
the credibility of ordinary seamen subverts the 
force of the law designed to protect them. If no 
credibility is ascribed to seamen as witnesses, then 
protective laws such as the act of 1835 have no pre- 
ventive force. In a letter to Dana dated 1 October 
1839, Judge Story explained that during the trial of 
Nichols and Couch he found that “so strangely and 
grossly were some of the facts perverted in the ev- 
idence, and so incredible and contradictory was 
some of the testimony from the seamen,” he feared 
the defendants would be acquitted. Despite the 
fact that in his charge to the jury Judge Story found 
no dispute as to the material facts, he still, as he 
wrote to Dana, placed not “the slightest confidence 
in the exaggerated statements of cruelty given by 
some of the witnesses.” Story added cryptically, “I 
have learned, from very unexceptionable sources, 
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on further inquiry, that the real facts were not mis- 
understood by the Court.” The jurist included two 
curious and perhaps disingenuous statements in his 
letter to Dana. One was a comment on the le- 
niency with which ordinary seamen have been 
treated generally in admiralty cases: 


The truth is, though perhaps unknown to you, 
that the administration of justice in the Circuit 
Court in favor of seamen (for they are gener- 
ally the parties indicted) has been so mild and 
the punishments so moderate, that the com- 
plaints from merchants and officers of ships 
have been loud and long, that the ship’s disci- 
pline has been greatly relaxed, if not destroyed 
thereby. To such complaints I have listened, but 
I have never been convinced that they were well 


founded. 


The “truth” of mild punishment of seamen 
conceded by Story and the consequent alleged 
breakdown in discipline disputed by Story appear 
to be offered as a veiled justification for the court’s 
dispensation of equally moderate chastisement of 
officers. Story closed the letter by questioning the 
credibility of both seamen and officers: 


If you had been as long in a court of justice as 
myself, you would be astonished and humbled 
at the vast extent of exaggeration and even of 
perjury which characterizes civil and criminal 
causes, where seamen and officers are con- 
cerned, respecting the crimes and misde- 
meanors and bad conduct of each. I lament the 
painful necessity of saying so.48 


Story suggests that the court, in its authority 
and experience, is the ultimate arbiter of witness 
credibility, certainly more qualified than jurors or 
courtroom observers (including journalistic redac- 
tors) of trial proceedings to make such assessments. 
But if his experience on the bench led Story to be- 
lieve that seamen and officers shared equally the 
practice of testifying perjuriously, he did not believe 


that seamen and officers stood on equal footing 
when their credibility was assessed in court. If nine- 
teenth-century seamen had been viewed by the 
courts as equally competent as ships’ officers to 
serve as witnesses, then Story would not have found 
it necessary, in a case over which he presided twelve 
years before the Nichols and Couch case, to offer 
dicta on the competence of seamen to testify. 
Nineteenth-century legal recognition of the cap- 
tain-crew relationship as “corresponding to that of 
a parent over his child” engendered a judicial pa- 
ternalism that reduced seamen to a subordinate 
civil status and made them, in Herman Melville’s 
words, a “juvenile race” of men.49 The case of U.S. 
v. Freeman (1827) (Story, J.) illustrates a corollary 
of the judicial ambivalence about the character of 
seamen as a class: the lack of judicial confidence in 
the credibility of seamen as a class of witnesses.5° 

In U.S. v. Freeman, William Freeman, captain 
of the brig Floyd, was convicted of manslaughter in 
the death of David Whitehead on a passage from 
South Carolina to Antwerp.>! Whitehead, a 
twenty-three-year-old who began duty as cook but 
exchanged with another seaman to perform duty as 
an ordinary sailor, was continually beaten and 
cuffed by the captain from the beginning of the 
voyage. After splitting the topsail by accident, 
Whitehead was beaten severely, then lashed to the 
ring-bolt all the following day and to the rail all the 
next day as the sea broke over him. When he was 
ordered to go aloft, Whitehead, too weak to hold 
on, fell from the yard, striking the rail before falling 
overboard and drowning. Captain Freeman's de- 
fense counsel raised the same argument as Nichols 
and Couch’ attorney: “that common seamen are 
not entitled to belief, though their testimony is 
given under oath in a court of justice.”°? Unlike the 
Nichols and Couch case, Justice Story left a writ- 
ten opinion in U.S. v. Freeman, a public document 
of his reasoning in the case. His response to the de- 
fense argument of witness incompetence was to 
challenge it as unfounded in law: 


Seamen, like other persons, if not interested or 
infamous, are competent witnesses in the trial 
of criminal as well as civil causes. The law has 
pronounced no general sentence of exclusion 
against them; and there is nothing, in their 
course of life, or general characters, which 
would warrant such a harsh and vindictive pro- 
ceeding. They are competent witnesses, and 
their credit is to be left to the jury, to be judged 
of under all the circumstances of each case. 
Their testimony is open to every suggestion 
arising from their individual characters, their 
station in life, their manner of testifying, the 
nature of the facts related by them, their prej- 
udices, and passions, and feelings, and indeed 
all the considerations which abate the force of 
evidence in every other case. They have a right 
to be heard in what they testify under oath, like 
other men; and the jury, who should wholly dis- 
regard their testimony simply because they were 
seamen, and thus involve the whole class in one 
indiscriminate proscription of discredit, as con- 
tended for at the bar, would betray their proper 
duty, and supercede, instead of enforcing the 


law.>3 (emphasis added) 


In “Cruelty,” Dana recognizes that, even if 
officers of the court pay lip service to the credibil- 
ity standard forwarded by Judge Story in U.S. v. 
Freeman, both ordinary seamen and officers re- 
ceive a different message when the jurist imposing 
sentence qualifies his belief in the persuasiveness of 
the prosecution's evidence by erring on the side of 
leniency “from the general difficulty of knowing 
how much of a sailor’s testimony to believe.” For 
Dana, the unfortunate result of Story’s lenient sen- 
tence of Nichols and Couch is that “[b]y it masters 
and officers are confirmed in their notion that sea- 
men are not to be believed in courts of justice, and 
sailors are made to feel, that however aggravated 
may be the cruelty practised upon them, if there are 
none to testify to it but themselves, a conviction will 
be hardly worth procuring.” 
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Reproduction of a watercolor of the ship Caravan in 1832, the year she was built. Courtesy of the Historical Society 


of Old Newbury. 


Dana places the onus on Judge Story for re- 
ducing the penalty “to almost nothing,” despite 
conceding that the defendants’ offenses “covered 
the whole ground of the statute.” The jury, stand- 
ing in for and representing society, had done its 
duty by finding Nichols and Couch guilty; the 
judge had subverted the purpose and intent of the 
law by imposing minimal fines on the defendants 
and allowing them to serve their short sentences in 
the jail of their choosing. Dana attributes the judge's 
leniency, in part, to classism. In distinguishing the 
prosecution witnesses from Nichols and Couch, 
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Dana asks: “[O]ught their character, as seamen, so 
taint their evidence, that though the jury may be- 
lieve them, and bring the party in guilty, yet the 
penalty must be reduced to almost a nominal mat- 
ter?” (The emphasis is in the original.) Significantly, 
Dana, in chastising the judge for depreciating the 
value of seamen’s testimony, betrays his own class 
prejudice in arguing against the likelihood of per- 
jurious testimony by seamen: 


Now seamen are a superstitious, and in a cer- 


tain sense, we may even say, a religious, class of 


men, and capable of being impressed with a 
sense of the obligation of an oath, and a dread 
of the consequences of breaking it. But even if 
this were not the case, what should weigh still 
more in favor of their evidence, is, they are 
comparatively ignorant, and certainly far from 
being an artful class. 


Even as Dana decries the judicial paternalism 
that depreciates both the character and credibility 
of the seaman in society, he attributes the common 
sailor's honesty and candor to his ignorant and un- 
educated nature. Dana argues that if “a crew of such 
men agree in a consistent story’ that withstands the 
test of a rigid cross-examination, it is not the role 
of the judge to undercut the jury’s verdict by gut- 
ting its force.5> 

In “Cruelty,” Dana protests not only the seem- 
ing judicial disregard of the credibility of the pros- 
ecution’s witnesses because of their status as ordi- 
nary seamen, but what Dana sees as a commensu- 
rate unjustified crediting of testimony of the “pre- 
vious good character” of the defendants given by 
“highly respectable” members of their own class.>° 
The good character of Nichols and Couch was at- 
tested to by four captains: Lunt, Johnson, Cook, 
and M. H. Stimpson.*” The captains were not 
cross-examined, and their testimony was not 
recorded or summarized in newspaper accounts. 
Similarly, any comment Judge Story might have 
made about their testimony is lost for lack of a writ- 
ten opinion or journalistic redaction. However, in 
a previous case involving the death of a seaman at 
the hands of a master, Judge Story discussed the 
place of character evidence at trial: 


the general good character of the defendant 
may be properly brought into the cause, and 
ought to have weight with the jury in all cases, 
where the facts are doubtful, or admit of 
different interpretations. But where the evi- 
dence is positive, and satisfactory to the jury, 
such good character certainly cannot overcome 
the just presumption of guilt arising there- 


from; for such is the infirmity of human nature, 
that men, even of exemplary life and character, 
are sometimes suddenly betrayed into excesses, 
and hurried on, by their passions, to the com- 
mission of the grossest offenses. Previous good 
character is therefore a circumstance entitled to 
the consideration of the jury, and ought to be 
thrown into the scale in favor of mercy; but if 
the facts, which establish guilt of the party, are 
supported by proofs entirely credible and un- 
exceptionable, there is no pretence to say, that 
a jury is bound to acquit the party merely be- 
cause of such character.°8 


In his essay, Dana reserves particular scorn for 
this common defense tactic of introducing evi- 
dence of the previous good character of captains 
and officers charged with assaults on ordinary sea- 
men. The practice is so widespread, Dana notes sar- 
castically, that “it might be stereotyped for the 
benefit of all counsel who shall have occasion to ap- 
pear in such cases.” Invariably, the character wit- 
nesses testify to their knowledge of the officer’s 
character from experiences or encounters with him 
on shore. Character witnesses for Captain Nichols, 
for example, were “school-fellows” who had known 
him before he went to sea and “merchants and 
others” who had known him when he was on shore. 
None, Dana emphasizes, had known him “at sea, 
in command, and as captain” (emphasis in origi- 
nal).59 

Dana's argument is that respectability on shore 
does not guarantee or reflect respectability on board 
ship. On shore, the captain is bound by societal re- 
straints when among family and friends, and is 
conscious of the countenance he must present to 
“merchants and insurers upon whose good opinion 
he depends for his bread.” The “gentleman” at 
home can as easily turn tyrannical, even sadistic, at 
sea, as Dana demonstrates in his portrait of Captain 
Thompson of the Pilgrim and Alert in Two Years be- 
fore the Mast. Dana makes clear in his essay, as in 
his personal narrative, that there is a land face and 
a sea face to shipmasters, one reflecting society’s 
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constraints, the other reflecting the potential for 
savagery fostered by authoritarian rule: [T]he very 
same man, when far from all the restraints of friends 
and superiors and public opinion, possessed of 
despotic power, and with none to see or hear him but 
those who stand to him in the relation of slaves, may 
show himself a very fiend” (emphasis added). 


t is on the open sea, removed from all societal 
I restraint, and where the law allows the captain 
certain extraordinary powers based on exigent cir- 
cumstances, that seamen are at the mercy of law- 
less brutality. Dana notes the axiom that seamen are 
more protected whenever an element of society 
travels with them on the sea. Thus for a twofold rea- 
son are seamen treated with less severity when pas- 
sengers are on board ship: because of the captain’s 
regard for passengers’ opinion of him and because 
they may be “influential” witnesses against him at 
trial, that is, witnesses from a class of society 
deemed more credible than ordinary seamen. The 
voyage on which the vessel carries only captain and 
crew poses the most danger to the seamen, when 
acts of brutality or cruelty are least likely to be re- 
dressed in a court of law: 


It is on long and distant voyages, where there 
is no restraint upon the captain, and none but 
the crew to testify against him, that sailors need 
most the protection of the law. On such voy- 
ages as these, there are many cases of outrageous 
cruelty on record, enough to make one heart- 
sick, and almost disgusted with the sight of 
man; and many, many more, which have never 
come to light, and never will be known, until 
the sea shall give up its dead. Many of these 


have led to mutiny and piracy—stripe for 
stripe, and blood for blood.°! 


These criminal wrongs are unredressable de- 
spite such legislation as the act of 1835 if evidence 
offered by seamen is not afforded the same credi- 
bility and weight as their masters’: 
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There are many men, at whose disposal we 
would advise no one to put his life and limbs 
on a long and distant voyage, whose real char- 
acters are not even suspected by their friends at 
home. This is the very injustice of which sailors 
complain. They say that the captain comes 
into court with a retinue of friends and em- 
ployers certifying to his good character when 
on shore, with a show of respectability, and an 
exertion of strong interest in his favor, while 
they come alone, friendless, and hardly credited 
when under oath.© 


When charging the jury in the Nichols and 
Couch case, Judge Story both credited and under- 
cut the testimony of Robert Marsh and his fellow 
seamen, first noting that it was, on certain points, 
buttressed by the defense, then opining that the 
possibility of the seamen’s resort to embroidery of 
testimony could not be eliminated. On the evi- 
dence, Story found that the defense witnesses cor- 
roborated certain material facts testified to by the 
prosecution witnesses, including the beatings 
inflicted by the captain and first mate on the 
evening of 2 April and Burt’s physical condition be- 
fore and after those beatings: 


Burr could not have been in a condition to have 
been sent aloft when the mate beat and 
knocked him down, but it is said the captain 
was not accountable for that act of the mate; if 
so, . . . how happened it, that as the deceased 
was crawling off from the spot where the mate 
left him helpless and prostrate, the captain 
commenced beating him again, and lashed 
him with a rope’s end as long as he had strength 
to use the rope?63 


As to the use of the pricker, Judge Story “asked 
what master of a vessel ever heard of such a weapon 
of punishment? If there was any meaning in the 
word cruel, such a weapon in every respect must be 
so deemed. It would be inhuman to use it even 
upon a dog, as it was said it had been.” Yet, while 


calling the case against the defendants “a strong 
one... he admitted there might be much exag- 
geration by the sailors.” 


udge Story also found it necessary to instruct the 

jury on the victim Burr’s own questionable ac- 
tions as they related to the capacity of a shipmas- 
ter to exercise “personal chastisement” on crew 
members. The jurist noted the “fraud” Burr had 
perpetrated in signing on as cook, and acknowl- 
edged that “if the defendants, when they discovered 
the fraud of Burr, had ‘whipped him well,’ he would 
have had no right to complain, and this Court 
would not have listened to his complaints.”6 

After deliberating for half an hour, the twelve- 
man jury returned a guilty verdict against both 
Nichols and Couch. All members of the jury rec- 
ommended the mate Couch to mercy, while some 
of the jurors recommended the captain Nichols to 
mercy. In the sentencing phase of the trial, Judge 
Story told the defendants that they should be 
“thankful, that they had not been indicted for 
manslaughter,” given the aggravated nature of their 
assaults on Burr. However, he reiterated the point 
he had made in his jury charge that Burr’s decep- 
tion at the time he shipped “was directly calculated 
to engender feelings of hostility toward him—feel- 
ings to which the prisoners had too evidently 
yielded, in inflicting very harsh, unnecessary, ex- 
cessive and extraordinary punishments.” Story 
could only ascribe such savagery to “youth” and its 
“rashness,” “inconsiderateness,” and “pride . . . in 
command.”°7 At the time of sentencing, Captain 
Nichols was reportedly twenty-five and Couch was 
twenty-two years old.° 

It was Judge Story’s invocation of youth and its 
susceptibility to impulsive behavior that elicited 
Dana’s most scathing remarks in “Cruelty.” Dana 
suggests that Story’s comments as represented in 
newspaper accounts were so incredible that they 
must have been misconstrued by the court re- 
porters: 


The court might have suggested their youth as 
a means of accounting for their act; but that his 
honor should have held that a man of twenty- 
five years of age, the father of a family, and old 
enough to have command of a ship, was too 
young to be fully answerable in law for an act 
of cruelty, it is impossible for us to believe. 
The period between the ages of seven and four- 
teen has been debatable ground, but we never 
heard before of its being extended to a quarter 
of a century. There are some passions to which 
youth is peculiarly liable; but we never sup- 
posed that deliberate and protracted cruelty 
was one of them. If a man of five and twenty 
is too young to suffer the full penalty upon a 
conviction for deliberate and aggravated cru- 
elty, how much of the penalty is a man of thirty 
to suffer, and how old must a man be before he 


is to be fully answerable?©? 


If Dana is affronted by the jurist’s use of youth 
as a mitigating circumstance in sentencing, he is al- 
most as appalled by Story’s consideration of the 
mate Couch’s poverty in setting his fine and jail 
term. It “having been proved that Couch was poor,” 
he was fined ten dollars and sentenced to serve 
thirty days’ imprisonment, while Nichols was fined 
one hundred dollars and given a ninety-day jail 
term.”° Dana dismisses as specious any argument 
that the poverty of the defendant should be taken 
into account in sentencing for violations of the act 
of 1835. He reasons that, had the act been one of 
general application, that is, applying to all citizens, 
then leniency could be argued for a particular class 
of poor defendants, but as the act was made ex- 
pressly applicable only to captains and officers, re- 
ducing fines and prison terms on grounds of 
poverty rendered the law toothless: “If a law is en- 
acted to apply solely to a class of men who are 
poor, and support their families by their labor, 
their being poor and having families dependent 
upon them is a singular reason why the law should 
not take effect.”7! 
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While the judge may find both youth and 
poverty extenuating circumstances, Dana does not 
view “lenity to an oppressor, as leaning to the side 
of humanity.” His stance is in keeping with his be- 
lief in the preventive rather than reformatory pur- 
pose and power of the act of 1835. Dana understands 
that hoped for “reformation” of the defendants 
through leniency absents the victims from the sen- 
tencing process: “the question is never asked 
whether the sailor, who has been killed, or maimed, 
or whose spirit has been broken by cruelty, was not 
also poor, and had not also a mother or sister or 
friends to whom his small and hard earnings might 
have been a relief.”72 

Unlike Dana, Judge Story subscribed to the re- 

formatory nature as well as the preventive power of 
the act of 1835. Story himself attributed his leniency 
in the Nichols and Couch case in part to his hav- 
ing grown up “among seamen of all grades” and be- 
come aware of “the trials, difficulties and dangers, 
which they had to pass through.”73 His comments 
from the bench and his allowing the defendants to 
choose the jail in which to serve their sentences 
raised consternation in the press. The Boston 
Morning Post report of the proceedings character- 
ized the public reaction in two sentences: “The 
lightness of these sentences excited universal as- 
tonishment in the court room, which was crowded, 
and there was some hissing behind the bar. It was 
whispered round on every hand that men had fre- 
quently been sent to the State Prison for life, for 
much inferior offenses, than had been proved 
against the prisoners.”74 Significantly, another pris- 
oner sentenced that day, Frederick Lindholm, mate 
of the Halcyon, was given forty days in jail for beat- 
ing a seaman and breaking his arm. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser, while conceding that 
“there was some dissatisfaction expressed at the 
mildness of the sentence,” editorialized on Judge 
Story's penchant for dealing gently with convicted 
parties, suggesting that the mercy shown by him at 
the time of sentencing contributed to the preven- 
tion of recurrences of crime by the defendants: 
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Judge Story is often remarked as exercising 
great clemency toward prisoners at all times, in 
the matter of sentences. He will take every pain 
to prevent the escape of the guilty, and will not 
suffer it, by mere technical objections, unless it 
is unavoidable. But when the prisoner comes 
to be sentenced, his mind always leans to the 
side of mercy. All will admit that if the object 
of punishment is the prevention of crime, he 
most admirably accomplishes that object, as far 
as a Judge can do it. No one could conduct 
these proceedings with more propriety. 
Prisoners feel, when before him, that in be- 
coming criminals, they do not cease to be men; 
and his remarks generally find their way 
through the covering which the most hard- 
ened have drawn around their better feeling. 
We have reason to believe that many old 
offenders against public justice, have formed 
the resolutions which have made them useful 
members of society, at the moment they were 
receiving sentence at his hands.”> 


It is not difficult to imagine what Dana's reac- 
tion would be to these comments. For him, the act 
of 1835 was effective only if potential violators be- 
lieved—and feared—that it would be enforced and 
administered to its full extent. The act’s force was 
weakened, in the eyes of both captains and seamen, 
if it served only to prevent recidivism rather than 
first offenses. The retrospective enforcement of the 
act was little consolation to the survivors of the vic- 
timized sailor “who has been killed, or maimed” be- 
fore the defendant’s “reformation.” 

In “Cruelty,” Dana emphasizes that his reaction 
to the Nichols and Couch case must be as a pro- 
fessional man of law concerned with the defen- 
dants’ sentencing “solely in its relation to law and 
to rules of practice.””7© While Dana finds the 
Nichols and Couch case exemplary of the problem 
of just administration, he does not find it prece- 
dential. The previous year, Judge Story had imposed 
a similar sentence in the first case tried against a 
ship's captain under the act of 1835. In U.S. v. Winn 


(1838), Judge Story imposed a sentence of ninety 
days’ imprisonment on Captain Winn in the jail of 
his choice for imprisoning his chief mate below 
decks in inhumane conditions for three months 
each at two separate times during a voyage to the 
Fiji Islands in 1836.77 The plaintiff, John Bassett, 
stated a claim under the act for imprisonment, and 
while his ultimate injury was not mortal as was 
Henry Burr's, the offenses against Bassett were egre- 
gious. During his first imprisonment below decks, 
Bassett was confined to his own room for three 
months, given a short allowance of food served 
once a day and “sometimes not at all,” and deprived 
of light from a skylight which had been darkened. 
The heat and the lack of air forced him to spend 
most of his imprisonment naked. The “vermin 
were extremely annoying.”78 During a subsequent 
three-month imprisonment in the fall of 1836, 
Bassett suffered similar conditions. In finding the 
act of 1835 applicable to violations by officers against 
inferior officers, Judge Story noted that such vio- 
lations were “justly considered more reprehensible” 
than attacks on ordinary seamen because punish- 
ment of officers “goes to the overthrow of all au- 
thority and discipline, and degrades the officers in 
the eyes of the whole body of seamen.”79 
Nonetheless, Story sentenced Captain Winn to 
ninety days when the maximum allowable sen- 
tence was five years. 

Dana's examination of the sentencing process 
in these two cases in “Cruelty” points to his fear that 
Story’s lenient approach will become “settled prac- 
tice,” and could have the unfortunate effect of un- 
dermining jury verdicts by ignoring the facts as 
found by the jurors. If the jury is representative of 
society, the muting of the jury’s verdict by the judge 
weakens the confidence of the very people the act 
of 1835 purports to protect and promotes arrogance 
in those it is intended to control by its threat of 
prosecution. If defendants like Nichols and Couch 
were treated with such leniency for such aggra- 
vated offenses, what punishment was left to be im- 
posed for lesser crimes? As to Nichols in particu- 


lar, Dana had this reflection: “What slighter pun- 


ishment there is left for a case less aggravated, we 
do not know.”8° 

The act of 1835 provided for punishment not to 
exceed one thousand dollars in fines and five years’ 
imprisonment, “according to the nature and aggra- 
vation of the offense” (emphasis in original). Dana 
explains that the language of the act contemplates 
discretion on the part of the judge in “adapting the 
punishment to the degree of the criminality of the 
act, and not to the probability of reforming the 
criminal.” For Dana, the sentencing in the Winn 
and Nichols cases set dangerous precedents that 
would be answered by ordinary seamen by resort 
to their own fists rather than to law: “the case may 
occur, that the very courts, who exercise what we 
cannot but feel to be a mistaken lenity towards the 
captain, may be called upon to punish, perhaps 
with death, a man who would never have raised his 
own arm, had he been sure that the arm of the law 
was not shortened.”8! 


ana, a defender of positive law in a nation 

founded in law, suggests that the very foun- 
dation of civil society is threatened by anything less 
than “the full execution of the law,” as shown by the 
weakening of its force in the administration of the 
act of 1835. The act stays the hands of the crew, who 
are “kept from resistance by the consciousness that 
there is a law which will call the captain to account 
when the voyage is up.” The law’s coercive force pre- 
vents the depravity of both captain and crew. But 
if the act’s coercive power against captains is di- 
minished by the “mode of receiving [the] sailor’s tes- 
timony [incredulously], and [the] habit of reduc- 
ing the punishment of the captain,” the resulting 
loss of seamen’s faith in law’s authority could lead 
to mutiny aboard ship. Dana implies that if “we 
would not wish to have the consequences on our 
own head,” we must not condone the complicity 
of the judiciary in failing to ensure fair adminis- 
tration of existing law. But if “there is no crime short 
of murder, which a captain may not commit with- 
out much fear of the result,” then adherence to a 
government of laws gives way to resistance and an- 
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other form of the very lawlessness the Act was 
meant to stay. 8? 

In “Cruelty,” Dana explicitly examines the is- 
sue of judicial complicity in the thwarting of sea- 
men’s pursuit of justice, but also implicitly ad- 
dresses the question of what happens when society 
or a class of people within society loses faith in law 
as an institution. What happens when law is no 
longer perceived as a coercive force to prevent crim- 
inal conduct and protect the innocent?—when it 
is no longer seen as a moral force for the good of 
civilization? If the people can no longer depend on 
the law for justice, to what, or to whom, do they 
turn? Dana suggests the potential for, but does not 
condone, mob rule when government is unre- 
sponsive to or perpetuates injustice against its own 
citizens. 


he horror of the Nichols and Couch case was 

not that the punishment inflicted on the vic- 
tim was aberrant but that it was so common. Dana 
chose the case as his exemplar not only because it 
addressed procedural and administrative issues he 
wanted to contest, but because it illustrated force- 
fully the banality of the evil he was bringing to pub- 
lic attention. Beatings and floggings, if not deaths, 
were frequent occurrences in the merchant service, 
as well as in the navy.83 Several court cases in which 
Judge Story or Dana was involved suggest the enor- 
mity of the problem of unjustifiable corporal pun- 
ishment of seamen. In Cushman v. Ryan, the cap- 
tain (Cushman) ordered the steward (Ryan) seized 
for a flogging, for which Ryan was stripped naked 
and then lashed with a “cat.”84 After Ryan was cut 
down from the rigging, the captain continued to 
strike his limbs and body, and then, after allowing 
him to dress, ordered him into the foretop for two 
hours in the rain. In affirming the lower court’s 
award of damages to Ryan, Judge Story had this 
conclusion: “To strip a seaman naked, and whip 
him severely with a cat, an instrument producing 
exceedingly sharp and agonizing pain, is a punish- 
ment, which if justifiable at all, is so only under ex- 
treme circumstances; and certainly is not justifiable 
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for ordinary violations of the ship's discipline.”®> 
Ryan’s transgression was denying the theft of liquor 
from the ship’s stores. Story’s judicial participation 
in U.S. v, Freeman, in which Captain Freeman was 
convicted of manslaughter in the death of seaman 
David Whitehead, has been discussed. 

In Knowlton v. Boss, the seaman Knowlton, 
represented by Dana, was awarded damages for 
the captain’s refusal to allow him to go ashore at 
Valparaiso to see the American consul to protest a 
severe beating by the mate and for the captain's lash- 
ing and confinement of Knowlton in irons for 
twenty-four hours for refusing to return to duty.%° 
Knowlton had done no more than assert his legal 
right to see the American consul in a foreign port 
to make complaint against the mate who “wantonly 
treated the crew with great harshness and sever- 
ity.”87 While Dana obtained satisfaction for 
Knowlton, he was not able to secure justice for an- 
other seaman, who was flogged and fatally beaten. 
Both the captain and mate of a merchant vessel 
were charged with “causing the death of the stew- 
ard, a poor negro,” according to an account Dana 
rendered of the affair in his journal. The mate re- 
tained Dana as his lawyer and explained to Dana 
that the captain had immediately understood his 
own guilt when he and the mate discovered the 
steward’s body some time after the beating, and had 
enlisted the mate in moving the body from the cap- 
tain’s cabin to the steward’s own berth and making 
it appear as if he had overdosed on laudanum. 
Dana was constrained by the attorney-client priy- 
ilege from divulging the facts, and the mate refused 
to turn state's evidence to inculpate the captain. 
Dana believed in his own client’s innocence, but 
knew that without the mate’s testimony the captain 
would “go unpunished.” For Dana “to stand by in 
silence & see a guilty man escape when the weapon 
to convict him is in my own hand is hard indeed.”88 
The jury was unable to agree on a verdict, and 
stood seven to five for conviction of the captain 
when dismissed. 

Robert Ferguson has described the courtroom 
transcript as a “surface narrative” that provides the 


reader with the “official record of what passes for 
explanation.”8? In “Cruelty,” Dana examines the 
surface narrative of the Nichols and Couch case, 
such as it exists, and interrogates it to find judicial 
collusion in the suppression of the seamen’s witness 
to the abuse and death of Henry Burr and ques- 
tionable judicial discretion in imposing punish- 
ment on the convicted. Because Dana sees Burr’s 
paradigmatic story as repressed by the law—be- 
cause the victim was unable to speak and the wit- 
nesses for him were deemed less deserving of credit 
as a class—he finds it necessary to present the story 
beneath the surface narrative of the proceedings in 
the courtroom. 

Dana's essay “Cruelty to Seamen” is a guide- 
book for legal professionals, presented by an inter- 


mediary who has been admitted into both the co- 
terie of the law with his fellow students and the 
darkness of the forecastle with his fellow seamen. 
Outside the official record of the trial event, Dana 
speaks to the administrative issues unaddressed by 
the court and unfathomed by the court's observers, 
offering an alternative to the authoritative story of 
two officers’ conviction for physical punishment of 
and cruelty to a seaman. In his recasting of the story 
to reveal its subterranean strands, Dana not only 
speaks to those who have the professional stature 
and wherewithal to bring about change, but inter- 
cedes for those who cannot speak and whose his- 
tory has been expunged from the law’s story. 
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WOODEN SHIPBUILDING IN MARYLAND 
PRIOR TO THE Mip-NINETEENTH CENTURY 


by Ben Ford 


Shipbuilding is America’s greatest pride and 
in which she will, in time, excel the whole 
world. 

Thomas Paine, Common Sense, 1776 


hipbuilding was one of the first industries to 

take hold in the Chesapeake, providing a 
means to transport the ever prevalent tobacco to the 
European market when it was in demand and act- 
ing as a buffer against economic recession when the 
weed was in decline. Even today, wooden boat- 
building is a major component of the region's ide- 
ology and the construction of massive ships in 
Baltimore yards is an economic boon to the com- 
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munity. However, there have been few compre- 
hensive or systematic attempts to trace the devel- 
opment of early shipbuilding at the statewide level. 
Here the disparate accounts of early shipbuilding 
drawn from county and maritime histories are syn- 
thesized and their results analyzed. Additionally, 
original research was conducted using land trans- 
action records, city directories, and secondary his- 
tories to provide a more positivistic depiction than 
that rendered by earlier histories, which are gener- 
ally anecdotal and impressionistic. By combining 
these two approaches, it was possible to construct 
an anthropological history of the shipwright'’s trade 
in Maryland. This study focuses on the environ- 
mental determinants of shipbuilding and the his- 
torical trends that caused the expansion and con- 
traction of the shipbuilding market. Furthermore, 
the factors that led to shifts from county to county 
and from the Eastern Shore to the western margin 
of the Chesapeake Bay and the eventual central- 
ization in Baltimore are explored in detail. 

This article does not purport to take into ac- 
count all of the maritime construction that took 
place within the boundaries of Maryland prior to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Only ship- 
yards that constructed sizable sail-powered vessels 
are considered here. Many landowners built small 
vessels for trade and transportation along the rivers 
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and shores of the region, but these do not consti- 
tute shipbuilding. For the purposes of this article, 
shipbuilding is defined as a permanent or seasonal 
occupation that resulted in the construction of ves- 
sels large enough to engage in interstate voyaging. 
Steam powered vessels are not considered here. 
These ships were beginning to dominate the mar- 
ket by the middle of the nineteenth century, but the 
material and labor requirements for their con- 
struction place them outside of the scope of this 
work. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


From the earliest period of European-American 
settlement it was recognized that Maryland con- 
tradicted Longfellow’s claim that “There’s not a 
ship that sails the ocean, but every climate, every 
soil, must bring tribute, great and small, and help 
to build the wooden wall.”! An Account of the 
Colony of the Lord Baron of Baltimore, 1633 went on 
at length about the natural resources of the new 
colony, including its natural stores of timber suit- 
able for all forms of construction.? Similarly, A 
Relation of Maryland noted that “Brave ships may 
be built without requiring materials from other 
parts.’ This claim was not simply propaganda 
aimed at recruiting settlers for the colony. English 
merchants initially believed that the Chesapeake 
colonies would supply naval stores to England. 
However, these plans were altered when the much 
more lucrative export of tobacco was discovered and 
the center of shipbuilding attention was shifted to 
New England. In fact, only the counties of Talbot, 
Somerset, and Dorchester, all on the tobacco poor 
Eastern Shore, ever produced naval stores com- 
mercially, exporting pine, tar, and cypress.> Despite 
this lack of commercial exportation, the area still 
contained prodigious quantities of wood, both for 
building vessels and the creation of necessary wood 
derivatives such as tar and turpentine. Furthermore, 
iron and hemp were locally available and the coast- 
line of the Chesapeake Bay, with its numerous large 
rivers and sheltered coves, was ideal for shipbuild- 
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ing. [he combination of these factors eventually led 
to the creation of a shipbuilding community that 
was second in the nation by the end of the colonial 
period. 

Oak is the single most important material for 
wooden ship construction; it forms the skeleton 
and skin of the vessel. There are no known quan- 
titative historical accounts of the amount of oak 
available in Maryland, but oak seems to have been 
readily available, as evidenced by the predomi- 
nance of oak-promoting soils throughout the re- 
gion.°© Today, oak still dominates the tree species in 
Maryland.7 Specifically, white oak (Quercus alba) 
is preferred by shipbuilders because it is dense 
enough to deter rot for many years. The white oak 
of the Chesapeake was of a quality equal to that 
available in England, and was, in fact, exported to 
other regions, such as New York.8 However, 
throughout the colonial period, American white 
oak, with the exception of that grown in Dorchester 
County, was considered inferior to English white 
oak. At the time, it was believed that American oak 
grew more quickly than its British counterpart and 
was therefore less dense. In truth, the inferiority of 
American oak may have been caused by the wood 
not being seasoned as long as British oak prior to 
its use in construction. Regardless of the cause, it 
appears that during the early colonial period 
American oak tended to decay with greater celer- 
ity than that grown in England. The reputation of 
American oak and American vessels improved dur- 
ing the middle of the eighteenth century with the 
adoption of live oak (Quercus virginiana) for ship 
construction in the Chesapeake. Live oak proved to 
be more durable than either American or British 
white oak, and was available throughout the re- 
gion.!° Both local white and live oak continued to 
be used in ship construction through the 1820s, 
when deforestation and the gradual shift to iron 
hulls caused builders to look to other sources for 
their materials. 

Besides its abundance of oak, Maryland offered 
shipbuilders a number of other sylvan resources. 
Pine (Pinus sp.) for masts and spars grew on the is- 


lands of Kent and Wye on the Eastern Shore.!! In 
a letter to the Maryland Council of Safety, dated 17 
September 1781, Stephen Steward, the owner of a 
shipyard south of Annapolis, articulated this plan: 
“As soon as it is possible for me to go | intend over 
the Bay myself to get Masts for the Galley.”!2 He 
was likely intending to purchase appropriate tim- 
bers from suppliers on either Kent Island or Wye 
Island. Besides masts, the Eastern Shore, especially 
the Pocomoke River area, supplied cypress 
(Taxodium sp.) for knees.!3 Tar and turpentine were 
also refined from local sources. The primary loca- 
tions for the production of these materials in 
Maryland were Charlestown, at the head of the bay, 


and the Pocomoke River.!4 Tar and turpentine were 








also imported from the Great Dismal Swamp of 
Virginia and North Carolina.!5 

As time progressed and shipbuilding became a 
significant activity, the natural timber resources 
that had made ship construction a viable industry 
began to be depleted. Beginning in roughly 1760, 
it became necessary to import timber from other 
colonies to fill the vacuum created by deforestation. 
This trend increased until by 1868 it was the rule 
rather than the exception.!© Areas such as St. 
Michaels in Talbot County that historically had 
been centers of shipbuilding were denuded earlier 
than other regions in the state. St. Michaels suffered 
a collapse of its shipbuilding industry around 1820 
largely due to the fact that the area had been almost 
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Map showing the number and distribution of shipyards in the St. Michaels area before and after the collapse of 


the shipbuilding industry in that region. 
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entirely deforested of all the timber required for 
shipbuilding. !7 

This massive deforestation is not surprising 
when one considers the amount of timber neces- 
sary to build a ship. For every ton of shipping a ves- 
sel held, at least one and a half loads of timber were 
required, with a load of timber being approxi- 
mately equivalent to one tree’s worth of wood.!8 
More specifically, a third-rate British war vessel re- 
quired two thousand trees, thirty thousand trun- 
nels, five tons of pitch, and twelve tons of tar.!9 A 
barge, which was more likely than a British warship 
to be found on the stocks at a Maryland shipyard, 
required 1,200 board feet of one-inch oak planks, 
1,500 board feet of pine planks, thirty oak trees, and 
one barrel of tar.2° The strain on the environment 
must have been immense. Without replanting and 
other modern notions of forestry management, the 
fact that the natural stock of timber lasted as long 
as it did implies that it must have been substantial. 


] n addition to timber, iron was necessary to con- 
struct a vessel. A one-hundred-ton vessel re- 
quired one ton of iron.?! The barge and third-rate 
British war vessel required more than 526 pounds 
and one hundred tons of iron, respectively. Iron was 
used throughout the vessel: iron pintels and gud- 
geons held the rudder to the ship, and iron fasten- 
ers were used to attach the rigging to the hull.?? Iron 
ore was available in Maryland, especially near the 
Patuxent River, but prior to the eighteenth century, 
there were no facilities to refine and shape the ore 
into forms that were useful for constructing a ves- 
sel.23 Even in later years when refined iron was 
available off the docks at Baltimore, it still had to 
be worked by a shipsmith into the proper forms, as 
all of the pieces were unique to the vessel for which 
they were made.*4 It was consequently difficult to 
mass produce them in England. Due to the cus- 
tom nature of maritime iron work, many ship- 
yards had a shipsmith on site; however, this was not 
always the case. When a merchant contracted for 
a vessel, he generally agreed to supply the ship’s 
chandlery and the iron necessary for its construc- 
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tion.26 Consequently, it is conceivable that the mix- 
ture of British and American iron found on vessels 
constructed in the colonies may have been a func- 
tion of the merchant who contracted to have the 
vessel built. British merchants employed British 
smiths with whom they were familiar, and 
American merchants used the local blacksmith for 
their iron needs. Additionally, wrecked or scrapped 
vessels could be cannibalized for their iron. 

Other bulk materials needed to build a vessel 
were hemp and flax for the sails and cordage. A 
Relation of Maryland indicates that hemp was lo- 
cally available in Maryland from the earliest period 
of European-American settlement.?7 Some interest 
was taken in this natural resource, especially at the 
end of the seventeenth century when a collapse in 
the tobacco market caused planters to look for al- 
ternative sources of income. Hemp rivaled tobacco 
as an export by 1767.28 Additionally, flax was grown 
extensively on Smith Island and the Eastern Shore. 
By the second quarter of the eighteenth century, 
sails and cordage were available from ropewalks 
and sail makers in Chestertown, Bladensburg, and 
Baltimore.?? Despite this local availability, 
Goldenberg reports that the vast majority of sails 
and cordage were imported from England and were 
subject to crippling delays.3° His comments pertain 
specifically to New England, but the trouble of 
procuring the necessary supplies appears to have 
been ubiquitous. Governor Seymour, in a letter to 
the Lords of Trade and Plantation dated 23 June 
1708, complained of having trouble obtaining 
“sailes, rigging, and ironworks.”3! Similarly, nearly 
seven decades later, Stephen Steward wrote to the 
Maryland Council of Safety reporting that he 
lacked sufficient cordage and canvas to fit out a gal- 
ley he had just completed.2 Thus, it seems that, 
while there was a local market in hemp products 
that must have been supported by local shipwrights, 
a large proportion of the canvas and cordage used 
in Maryland ship construction came from overseas. 

The final natural resource that made Maryland 
particularly attractive to early shipbuilders was its 
river systems. Maryland west of the Chesapeake 
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Bay, with its rolling uplands that eventually become 
the Allegheny Mountains, has a number of swift 
rivers that have cut deep channels.33 Many of the 
rivers along the western shore were historically nay- 
igable by oceangoing vessels right up to the fall line. 
The Patuxent River was passable thirty to fifty 
miles above its mouth, the Patapsco River fifteen 
miles, the Severn River ten miles, and the West, 
Rhode, South, and Magothy Rivers were navigable 
five miles inland.34 The Eastern Shore, while it is a 
“flat, low, almost featureless plain,” similarly had a 
number of rivers with deep channels.3> The 
Chester, Choptank, and Miles Rivers were all nav- 
igable by large vessels twenty miles up stream. 
These deep channels offered shipwrights the pro- 
tection of inland locations without compromising 
the size of vessels they could build at their yards. 
Additionally, the shipyards could be located in the 
vicinity of towns further inland to take advantage 
of other natural resources without any detriment to 
the shipyard. However, this advantage began to 
fade almost as soon as the colonists began to settle. 


The clear cutting of trees that accompanied con- 
struction and agriculture, combined with the large 
areas of soil left bare when cultivating tobacco and 
corn, led to extensive erosion that accelerated sil- 
tation of the local waterways.36 Other habits of 
early settlers, such as dumping ballast stones in 
harbors, did not help the matter.37 The end result 
of these processes was that the current head of nav- 
igation for many streams and rivers is miles down- 
stream from where it was historically situated.38 
Towns such as Bladensburg, Elkridge, and Port 
Tobacco that were once viable centers of maritime 
trade are now essentially landlocked.39 Shipbuilders 
throughout the history of Maryland sought real es- 
tate that offered a beneficial combination of an in- 
land location and a deep channel; the areas that met 
these criteria were constantly changing and con- 
tracting. 


SHIPBUILDERS 


Despite the prodigious amount of labor that 
was required to produce a vessel and the delays 
brought on by the lack of proper materials and in- 
clement weather, many colonial shipbuilders man- 
aged to launch more than one ship per year.40 The 
productivity of a shipyard depended largely on the 
workforce that the shipwright could muster. 
Colonial shipyards ranged in size from large com- 
mercial yards employing twenty individuals to 
“shade tree” yards where one or two craftsmen built 
small coastal sloops and schooners.4! Small ship- 
yards generally had little division of labor, with 
one individual undertaking all of the tasks neces- 
sary to build the vessel, possibly with one assistant 
to lighten his load. Conversely, larger yards em- 
ployed an assortment of laborers and artisans, all 
with different skills. First and foremost among the 
builders was the shipwright. In many cases, this 
man was the owner of the yard as well as its lead em- 
ployee. Out of forty-four shipyard owners 
identified by title in the surveyed Maryland state 
land records, two-thirds (twenty-nine) were 
identified as either “boatwright,” “ship carpenter,” 
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or “shipwright,” indicating that the shipwright 
owned his own yard. Even in yards owned by mer- 
chants or gentleman (eighteen percent combined), 
the shipwright maintained overall responsibility 
for the success of a building project. In all cases, the 
shipwright drew up the plans for the vessel (or 
carved the half model, as the case might be), and 
then oversaw all of the tasks that intervened be- 
tween the conception of the vessel and its comple- 
tion. He made certain that all of the timbers were 
hewn and positioned correctly, that the planks were 
attached properly, and that all the details of the in- 
terior met with his approval.42 Working under a 
shipwright’s supervision, the construction crew was 
likely to include at least a few of the following: join- 
ers, caulkers, painters, carvers, glaziers, plumbers, 
coopers, sawyers, sailmakers, riggers, mastmakers, 
blockmakers, masons, tinmen, shipsmiths, and 
common laborers.43 It seems likely that a number 
of these positions were filled by single craftsmen at 
different times during the construction of a vessel. 


[° Maryland, the workforce consisted of free- 
A men, convicts, and slaves. Freemen workers were 
hired on by the task. For example, if a quantity of 
ironwork was needed for the construction of a ves- 
sel, a shipsmith was contracted to produce it, just 
as a team of sawyers was contracted to cut the re- 
quired amount of planking, and so on. Convict and 
slave laborers were indentured to a shipyard for a 
longer period of time, although in some cases, if an 
owner possessed a slave or convict that had a par- 
ticular skill, he might rent his services to a shipyard 
for a given period or task. Slave and indentured la- 
bor was used in shipbuilding throughout the 
colonies, but the shipwrights of Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Maryland seemed to have preferred 
indentured servants and convicts, possibly due to 
the fact that these individuals often had ship- 
building skills prior to their indenture. In 
Maryland, Charles Carroll depended on both slave 
and indentured servant labor at his shipyard, while 
Samuel Galloway and Patrick Creagh utilized ser- 
vant labor alone.44 Daniel Whitney, William 
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Skinner, Solomon Kirwan, and Thomas Jones were 
all slave owners,“ as was William Price.4° Whether 
or not some of these slaves were employed at the 
shipyards run by their owners is unknown, but it 
is not difficult to imagine that they were. Regardless 
of their status, all shipyard workers were expected 
to toil ten hours a day, six days a week in order to 
complete the vessel on schedule.47 


SHIPYARD STRUCTURES 


The space in which the shipbuilders worked 
tended to be as flexible and fluid as the workforce 
itself. Many shipyards, especially those of the early 
period, kept their layout simple and the number of 
enclosures to a minimum in order to maximize 
the amount of space available to manipulate the 
large timbers.48 If a shipwright was informal 
enough to build vessels by sight without the benefit 
of the patterns created during the lofting process, 
and his shipyard small enough that he subcon- 
tracted for its ironwork, sails, and rigging, then the 
only enclosed space necessary was a tool shed. Even 
launching ways in colonial America were generally 
temporary affairs.4? However, by the 1700s, ship- 
yards began to take on an industrial appearance, 
and this trend continued until shipbuilding was 
fully embraced by the Industrial Revolution in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century.59 With 
increased industrialization, certain features began 
to become more common at shipyards until all re- 
spectable shipyards had a sawmill (or at least a saw 
pit), a blacksmith, a tool shed, an oakum shed, a 
timber storage yard, and stocks.>! Some shipyards 
may have also included a ropewalk and a sail loft.*2 
Since the labor force of a shipyard was constantly 
in flux, it is unlikely that a large amount of hous- 
ing was found on shipyard sites. However, yards 
that were more distant from urban centers and 
those that employed slave and servant labor may 
have had some bunkhouses on site. The shipwright 
himself initially tended to live at the shipyard, but 
as time progressed, more and more shipwrights 
took up residence off site so that by 1850 all ship- 


builders identified in this survey maintained a res- 
idence separate from their yard.>3 


History OF MARYLAND SHIPBUILDING 


While the first shipwrights in the English 
colonies did not build vessels for intercontinental 
trade, but simply repaired and replaced the vessels 
sent from Europe, they were actively recruited by 
many colonial leaders. Colonial administrators felt 
that shipwrights were vital to a colony’s success 
simply because ships provided the only link with 
the mother country.*4 In a worst case scenario, the 
shipwright’s wares also provided the sole means of 
escaping a failed colony. 

The first vessel built in the Chesapeake region 
was not built using the abundant native timber. 
Instead, it was a barge assembled by the original set- 
tlers at Jamestown from parts prefabricated in 
England and transported in pieces across the ocean 
in the hold of one of the other vessels.5> Virginia 
did not get its first true shipbuilders until fifteen 
years after the area was settled by Europeans. In 
1622, Captain Thomas Barwick and twenty-five 
ship carpenters relocated to the area and began 
constructing small craft for local use.°° Maryland 
had to wait more than a decade after Barwick’s ar- 
rival to see its first ship construction. During 
William Clairborne’s tenure on Kent Island 
(1631-37), the first vessel constructed by Europeans 
on Maryland soil was built. The pinnace Long Tayle 
was constructed by William Paine with much of the 
ship’s chandlery being imported from Virginia.>” A 
few years later in 1634, the first settlers in the newly 
established colony of Maryland took a page from 
the book of their southern neighbors, and, shortly 
after they reached St. Clements Island, they as- 
sembled a vessel they had carried from England 
broken down in the hold of the Ark. 

During the early years of the Maryland colony, 
there was far more boatbuilding than shipbuilding. 
A number of factors conspired to keep the indus- 
try small, including a shortage of skilled labor, cap- 
ital, and supplies.58 Shipwrights were not the first 


individuals to move to the new colony; conse- 
quently, the colonists had to be content with what- 
ever vessels untrained individuals or craftsmen 
trained as traditional carpenters could manage. 
Shipwrights were no doubt slow to immigrate since 
the supplies necessary to conduct their trade were 
not yet developed in the colony. Oak, pine, and cy- 
press were abundant, but the iron industry and 
the production of sailcloth and cordage would not 
begin for a number of decades, and a trade network 
to supply these necessities was slow in being initi- 
ated. Furthermore, there was no demand for the 
services of shipwrights during the early colonial 
years. Until the end of the seventeenth century, 
most colonists lacked the capital to invest the sub- 
stantial amount of money necessary to build an 
oceangoing vessel.>? Even had there been the req- 
uisite capital in the colony, there would have been 
little demand for ships because tobacco was so 
valuable in the formative years of the colony that 
English and Dutch merchants sent vessels laden 
with goods to purchase tobacco and transport it 
back to Europe. Due to the lack of shipwrights, 
colonists were instructed to bring ship’s chandlery 
and servants experienced at boatbuilding with them 
in order to construct even the simple vessels needed 
for transportation and local trade in a colony with 
few roads.°! 

Even after shipbuilding was established, it was 
a source of employment for only a small portion of 
Maryland’s population. Consequently, it was not a 
prime driver of the economy or ideology of the re- 
gion; tobacco was. [he development of Maryland 
from the mid-seventeenth century through the 
mid-nineteenth century and beyond was driven 
by and fluctuated with the fortunes of tobacco. 
Shipbuilding was no exception. As early as 1618, the 
Virginia Company attempted to no avail to dis- 
suade settlers from focusing solely on tobacco by 
encouraging fishing and the production of iron, 
glass, lumber, and ships.°2 Maryland followed a 
similar pattern. For two hundred years, nearly all 
of the tobacco in Europe was produced in Virginia 
and Maryland, with every county in Maryland’s 
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coastal plain producing at least a small amount 
until the Civil War.°3 

Through at least the early eighteenth century, 
tobacco agriculture was practiced in Maryland to 
~ the near exclusion of all other trades. Marylanders 
“sheared their sheep to cool them and failed to put 
the fleece to any use. They wore hats manufac- 
tured in England and sold in the colonies at a high 
price rather than make them of their abundant 
supply of furs.”64 What drove this monomania was 
the demand for the weed in Europe. There was no 
economic reason for other crafts to develop. With 
all trading going on at the wharves of individual 
landowners where the tobacco was picked up and 
goods dropped off, no urban centers began to de- 
velop, which prevented any one region from reach- 
ing the critical mass necessary to support artisans. 
Specifically, shipbuilding did not get underway 
during this period because, with the dependable ar- 
rivals of English vessels, there was no need for mer- 
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chants to ship their own wares, and thus no need 
to pay for the construction of sizable vessels. 
Despite these handicaps, shipbuilding did be- 
gin to grow in Maryland, likely because the area 
provided so many natural advantages for it. In 1641, 
Maryland shipbuilders saw an increase in their 
contracts as the English Civil War cut off overseas 
trade. At this point, trade shifted to intercolonial 
and West Indian trade.® The smaller coasting ves- 
sels used in this sort of trade were within the abil- 
ities of the early shipbuilders in Maryland since they 
primarily built pinnaces, shallops, barges, and 
wherries.°© Nonetheless, the increase of the craft 
was still incremental at best. In 1642, Maryland re- 
ported only eight individuals even peripherally as- 
sociated with shipbuilding: two boatbuilders, two 
mariners, one joiner, one sawyer, one blacksmith, 
and one brickmason.°7 In fact, the growth was so 
flat that in 1678 Governor Charles Calvert reported 
that, despite attempts to encourage it, no ships 





Map depicting the pre-1700 dominance of Talbot County (the light gray area) over the remainder of the state, 
with three of the nine identified shipyards within its boundaries. 
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were being built in Maryland.° It would seem that 
while the governor had the right spirit, he over- 
stated the situation; at the time of his statement, at 
least six shipyards appear to have been operational. 
These yards were the Smoote, Kings Creek, Dover, 
Avery, and Lowe shipyards, as well as the shipyard 
operated by Thomas Skillington, where in 1697 
the largest vessel (450 tons) then produced in 
Maryland was launched. Additionally, a good deal 
of small-vessel construction was taking place on in- 
dividual plantations. Small coastal trading vessels 
were constructed on the shores and at the wharves 
of many large tracts of land. However, since both 
the yards and the vessels they produced were small, 
even by seventeenth-century standards, and be- 
cause shipbuilding was only a small portion of the 
owner's undertakings, these do not constitute true 
shipyards. 

As the seventeenth century drew to a close, 
substantial changes began to take place in 
Maryland, affecting all aspects of life, shipbuilding 
included. For the first three-quarters of a century 
that the colony was in existence, the colonists strove 
to increase efficiency in tobacco production and to 
develop the wilderness into a home that Europeans 
could recognize. At the turn of the century, they 
had been successful in both of these goals, and the 
infrastructure of the colony was in place: stumps 
had been pulled, fences built, and houses erected, 
leading to more free time to pursue crafts. 
Furthermore, the sex ratios in the colony had be- 
gun to balance out due to the growth in the native- 
born population. As families grew, so did the op- 
portunity to diversify production and establish 
home industries such as spinning and brewing. 
The major incentive for diversification came as a re- 
sult of the tobacco depression at the end of the sev- 
enteenth and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Prior to 1660, any abundance of tobacco in 
England was exported directly to the European 
continent, but after that date England began to en- 
force the Navigation Acts, which stringently cur- 
tailed this trade. Suddenly, supply outstripped de- 


mand. By 1681, the depression became so pro- 
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nounced that some observers wondered whether 
the Chesapeake tobacco market would survive. 
King William’s War (1689-97), and Queen Anne’s 
War (1702-14) only exacerbated the problem.” 
With tobacco prices at an all time low, settlers 
sought other means of earning a living. Many con- 
tinued to pursue agriculture in the form of grain 
and maize production, while others took up crafts 
such as leatherwork, weaving, and metalwork.7! 
This diversification led to a steadier, expanded 
economy that began to generate urban centers that 
could support more craftsmen. Additionally, the 
collapse of the tobacco market and the associated 
decline in opportunity for advancement in the 
New World brought a cessation of the steady tide 
of white indentured servant labor that had supplied 
the workforce on the tobacco plantations. In re- 
sponse, planters began to import African slaves in 
1698. With this newfound labor force, many poorer 
whites were no longer needed on the lands of large 
planters, so they also had to seek other sources of 
income.’ Some of these individuals turned to ship- 
building as an alternative source of income. 
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Shipbuilding benefited from this expanded in- 
terest in the crafts as well as from the formation of 
a new class of merchant-planters. The merchant- 
planters began to exclude the English factors from 
- their trade network, and started trading directly 
with English and Scottish merchants. In order for 
Maryland entrepreneurs to conduct this trade, it be- 
came necessary for the first time for them to own 
vessels. Beginning during this period, these mer- 
chants began funding the construction of large ves- 
sels on both the eastern and western shores of 
Maryland.73 These developments established an 
interesting dichotomy between tobacco and ships 
in terms of how the society assigned value to vari- 
ous objects. Tobacco was expensive because of the 
value people placed on it as a symbol of their wealth 
and their level of enculturation. Conversely, vessels 
were expensive because of the massive amounts of 
raw material and labor that their construction re- 
quired and valuable because of their ability to trans- 
port tobacco to the location where its value would 
have been the highest. 

The 1697 census reported that, since 1689, 
ninety-three vessels had been built on the Eastern 
Shore and sixty-seven in the remainder of the 
state.’ Much of this shipbuilding was occurring in 
Talbot County, the center of the industry during 
this period. Furthermore, the 1698 Report of the 
Sherifts references thirteen ships, nine “vessels,” six 
pinks, twelve brigantines, seventy sloops, and fifty- 
one shallops owned in Maryland. The average ton- 
nage of these vessels was 150 tons. While not all of 
these ships were necessarily built in Maryland, 
some certainly were, as were larger ones including 
the Skillington shipyard’s 450-ton ship and the 358- 
ton Elizabeth that cleared Oxford in 1699.75 This 
sudden boom in the shipbuilding market precipi- 
tated the shipyards and shipwrights taking on a 
more structured, professional appearance. As ships 
became larger, it became necessary to have perma- 
nent facilities manned by highly skilled workers to 
build and maintain them.76 

The colony’s increased interest in the ship- 
building industry was supported by the British 
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government because American shipyards were more 
efficient than their British counterparts, producing 
cheaper vessels more quickly.’” This fact had less to 
do with rugged individualism and colonial can-do 
entrepreneurship than with the timber shortages 
and bureaucracy that hindered British builders. 
The king’s consent to American ship construction 
took the form of a number of laws passed between 
1661 and 1723 designed to encourage Maryland 
shipbuilding. A 1661 piece of legislation imposed a 
tax of one pound of gunpowder and three pounds 
of shot per ton of shipping on vessels “not properly 
belonging” to the colony.’ This law was followed 
by a 1694 law that had these provisions: 


And for the Encouragement of all such psons 
as have built Shipps or Vessells since the 
Assembly held at St. Mary’s the 21st of 
September 1694 within this Province, as also for 
all such persons as shall from hence forward 
build any Shipps or Vessells within the province 
afd shall be free and clear from paying any 
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Duty impost or Custome for any Liquors im- 
ported into this Province. Liquors from 
Pensilvania East & West Jersey only excepted.7? 


Next in 1704, double the tax was placed on furs 
exported from the colony by non-Marylanders. 
The year 1715 saw the imposition of a tax of three 
pence per gallon on imported liquors and a tax of 
twenty shillings on each slave and Irish servant 
brought into the state. However, Maryland-owned 
vessels were exempt from these charges. Finally, in 
1723, a duty of one shilling per barrel was charged 
on all pork for nonresidents.8° One other law was 
discussed years later that provides a preview of how 
important shipbuilding was to become in the 
colony. In 1754, the General Assembly brought a 
motion to the Lower House that shipyard em- 
ployees be exempted from being summoned to re- 
pair the Public Road.8! Obviously, their employ- 
ment, and by extension their product, was given 
precedence over other concerns. For shipbuilders to 
be relieved of public duty implies that vessels were 
considered vital to the public welfare. 

As the 1700s progressed, some of the crafts that 
saw their inception during the tobacco recession of 
the late seventeenth century began to suffer. As 
large plantations strove for self-sufficiency, they in- 
corporated many of the trades that required less skill 
and capital, generally employing slave or servant ar- 
tisans to complete them. This trend left many of the 
free craftspeople of the newly established urban 
centers unemployed.82 However, shipbuilders were 
not grossly affected by these developments as their 
trade involved large amounts of both capital and 
skill. Doubtless, small boats were still constructed 
on the shores of most plantations, but the larger ves- 
sels required for the European and West Indian 
trade were now constructed by professionals. 

Throughout the early eighteenth century, ship- 
building continued to grow and the boom-bust 
cycle that would define much of its history was es- 
tablished. The trade was recessed around 1708 dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s War, only to be revived in 1713 
at the end of the hostilities.83 There was a burst of 


activity until the early 1720s when another recession 
struck.84 The market rebounded again in the 
17308.85 Despite these frequent recessions, the gen- 
eral trend in Maryland shipbuilding was toward in- 
crease. However, none of this is to say that ship- 
building was truly a going concern during the first 
century of the colony. Until the 1730s, shipbuild- 
ing was underdeveloped throughout the South. 
There was simply too much interest in tobacco, and 
English shipping was too readily available. The 
sustaining employment of shipwrights during this 
period was likely ship repair, rather than new con- 
struction.8¢ In 1731, the General Assembly noted 
that “There are but very few Trading Vessells be- 
longing to the Inhabitants of this Province, sever- 
all Counties . . . have not one Trading Vessell be- 
longing to them.” Similarly, in 1732, the same body 
reported that “The number of Vessells belonging to 
this Province are about Sixteen Sloops, Two Snows 
& one Ship.”87 Clearly, although shipbuilding was 


on the rise, it had yet to reach a significant level. 


ma s the second and third quarters of the eigh- 
teenth century proceeded, the state of 
Maryland shipbuilding began to change. During 
the years leading up to the American Revolution, 
Maryland shipbuilding continued to suffer cyclical 
recessions, but the overall increase was much more 
pronounced. Throughout the 1740s and 1750s, 
Maryland merchants purchased more and more of 
their own shipping in an effort to seize greater con- 
trol over the wealth generated by their exports.88 
Local merchants finally began to see the benefits 
that a locally owned merchant marine could foster 
in terms of independence from the credit system of 
the English merchants and their own overall eco- 
nomic growth. Accordingly, there was a steady in- 
crease in the average tonnage of vessels registered 
in Maryland. In 1735, the average was thirty-six 
tons; 1740 saw an increase to forty-two tons, with 
forty-four tons being the mean five years later. By 
1750, the average tonnage had reached sixty. While 
this increase is impressive, it should be understood 
that in 1754 the average British vessel was eighty 
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tons. Large vessels, similar to the Elizabeth and 
Skillington’s 450-ton ship, also continued to be 
built in the colony. In 1747, a 425-ton vessel was 
launched on the Nanticoke River.®? 

W hile all of these changes were incremental, it 
seems that 1748 represented the benchmark year of 
this period. In that year, the New England shipping 
to Annapolis dropped from eighty to thirty per- 
cent.20 While this statistic is only for one port, it 
seems likely that Annapolis can be treated as a 
proxy for the state as a whole. Maryland ship- 
building had finally begun to achieve primacy in its 
own waters. To follow the Annapolis example fur- 
ther, the percentages of native-built shipping are 
known for the years 1747 through 1775. In 1747, 
only 9.8 percent of the vessels registered at 
Annapolis were Maryland-built. However, from 
1748 to 1751, the percentage was 40.2 percent. For 
the next four years, the market held steady at 40.4 
percent. It then increased to 48.8 percent between 
1756 and 1759, only to decrease to 40.6 percent be- 
tween 1760 and 1763. The percentage fell even fur- 
ther during the period of 1764 to 1767, reaching a 
low of 34.9 percent. However, the industry re- 
bounded between 1768 and 1771 with percentages 
at Annapolis reaching 53.7 percent. Finally, from 
1772 to 1775, the percentage was 56 percent.?! 
Between 1745 and 1775, only six percent of the ves- 
sels that came into Annapolis were registered from 
New England. Maryland had established a strong 
shipbuilding industry at home and was conse- 
quently disinterested in outside shipping. To look 
slightly beyond the Maryland—New England di- 
chotomy, in 1769, the Chesapeake colonies 
(Maryland and Virginia combined) produced 12.5 
percent of the tonnage in British America from 
Florida to Newfoundland.% Similarly, while in 
1771 the Chesapeake region built fewer ships, these 
ships were larger so the area again represented 12.5 
percent of colonial shipping. For that year, 
Maryland represented 6.3 percent of the total, a 
nearly even split with Virginia.93 

While the percentages of Maryland-built ships 


registered at Annapolis is a good indicator of the 
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strength of Maryland shipbuilding in comparison 
to other regions, a more accurate index of the 
growth of the industry is the amount of built ton- 
nage produced each year. Between 1748 and 1751, 
the built tonnage of Maryland vessels increased 
each year. This trend was reversed between 1752 and 
1760. Then during the period of 1761 to 1775 the 
market saw a constant increase.?4 Between 1756 
and 1775, Maryland produced ninety-eight ships, 
thirty-seven snows, sixty-six brigs, 111 schooners, 
and seventy-four sloops.?> Overlapping that pe- 
riod and thus representing a similar sample, dur- 
ing the period of 1753 to 1776, Maryland built 126 
vessels over one hundred tons, thirty-six over two 
hundred tons, and one vessel with a capacity of 320 
tons. Much of this growth was stimulated by the 
high grain prices fostered by King George's War and 


- the French and Indian War.%° Vessels were required 


to export these grains from the colonies in order to 
take advantage of the growth market. In 1766, a dip 
in the fortunes of shipbuilders was observed as the 
grain market in the Mediterranean, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Wine Islands collapsed, causing a corre- 
sponding drop in the demand for new vessels. 
Shipbuilders recovered quickly by 1768, but the 
market was not as strong as it had been before, and 
shipbuilding was once again a risky business.°7 
Clearly, the trends established early in the century 
persisted throughout: the market waxed and waned 
but generally tended towards an increase. In fact, 
the increased demand for Maryland-built vessels 
was so great that, by the mid-eighteenth century, 
there were not enough native shipbuilders to meet 
it. Consequently, during the 1740s and 1750s, 
skilled convicts began to be imported from England 
to fill the labor gap.°8 

The notion that the interests of local merchants 
drove this shift in shipbuilding fortunes is sup- 
ported by the fact that between 1748 and 1759, sev- 
enty-five percent of Maryland-built vessels were 
owned by Marylanders. This percentage grew to 80 
percent between 1760 and 1771 and reached 95 per- 
cent by the eve of the American Revolution.?? The 
primary market for Maryland shipbuilders was 
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Graph depicting the dominance of the Eastern Shore during the first half of the eighteenth century. The letter 


above each column indicates if the county is located on the Eastern or Western Shore. Cecil County is not as- 


signed to either shore because it is located at the head of the Chesapeake Bay. 


their fellow Marylanders, and it seems that their 
neighbors may have also been their only market. To 
the north, the percentage of Maryland-built ton- 
nage reported at Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Portsmouth never exceeded three percent. South of 
Maryland, there were many years when no 
Maryland-built vessels were reported in either 
South or North Carolina, although Maryland-built 
tonnage did reach 9.5 percent in South Carolina for 
the period of 1770 to 1774.!00 Maryland ship- 
building had yet to leave an indelible mark on the 
shipping of North America. 

Much of the growth of this period took place 


on the Eastern Shore. The soils of that region are 


not as well suited for growing tobacco as those of 
the western portion of the state’s coastal plain. 
Whenever the tobacco market was depressed, the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Shore were the first to 
turn to other trades.!9! Two factors drove the in- 
habitants of this region to produce goods other 
than tobacco. Primarily, these individuals began to 
produce their own goods to fill the void left by the 
products they could no longer afford to import 
from England. Additionally, the goods they pro- 
duced allowed them a means of exchange in the lo- 
cal market. One of the trades that grew out of this 
imposed self-sufficiency was shipbuilding. 
Shipbuilding fitted well into the Eastern Shore 
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economic scheme because it allowed a means to 
transport their other crafts to distant markets. As 
the region had less tobacco to export, they had 
fewer goods imported from England. 
Consequently, they began to focus on coastal trade 
for which locally produced vessels were well 
suited.!02 The Eastern Shore dominated the early 
shipbuilding market, especially the counties of 
Talbot and Kent,!93 with a ratio of five vessels built 
to every three in the rest of the state. ! 

As the eighteenth century progressed, ship- 
building’s ancillary industries began to develop 
throughout Maryland so that, fifty years prior to the 
American Revolution, the Chesapeake had all of the 
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industries necessary for independent shipbuild- 
ing.!05 In 1718, the Principio Company established 
the first iron forge in Maryland at the head of the 
Chesapeake Bay.!° By the time of the Revolution, 
there were fifteen to twenty such foundries in the 
state with the capability of supplying all of the iron 
needs of local shipbuilders.1°7 

While the iron industry depended only slightly 
on shipbuilders for its growth, the production of 
cordage and sails was inextricably linked to the de- 
velopment of shipbuilding. With the growth of 
ship construction, these crafts were given an op- 
portunity to flourish for the first time in Maryland. 
In 1736, John Conner established himself as a sail- 
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Map depicting the early nineteenth century shift from the Eastern Shore to centralization in Baltimore. Note 


that of the ten shipyards on the Eastern Shore between 1790 and 1850, only two date from between 1816 and 1850. 
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maker in Annapolis; he was joined in 1753 by 
William Bicknell. Stephen West was spinning 
hemp for sailcloth and cordage at London Town on 
the South River in 1747.!°8 Adam Bence was mak- 
ing sails in Bladensburg along the Potomac River 
in 1786.09 The first ropewalk in Maryland was es- 
tablished in 1747,!!9 with Annapolis, London 
Town, and Chestertown each supporting one a 
year later.!!! In 1774, Christopher Lowndes estab- 
lished what may have been the first ropewalk in the 
Potomac region.!!2 The only known eighteenth- 
century ropewalk on the Eastern Shore was the 
Bedingfield Hands and Company ropewalk in 
Chestertown.!!3 This paucity of ropewalks seems 
odd in conjunction with the Eastern Shore’s dom- 
inance of shipbuilding during this period. A par- 
tial explanation for this incongruity may be that all 
ships’ chandlery had heretofore been imported 
from England, thus making it acceptable for ship- 
builders to import the required goods from across 
the bay. Consequently, ropemakers and sailmakers 
were able to dwell in the more developed portions 
of the colony. Despite this boom in ancillary in- 
dustries, most shipbuilders continued to import 
their ships’ chandlery not only from across the bay, 
but from across the ocean. This was partially due 
to attempts by Parliament to rein in the growing 
economy of the colonies. In 1736 and 1737, 
Parliament passed a protectionist act: 


Every vessel built . . . in any of his majesty’s 
plantations in America shall, upon her first 
setting out to sea have . . . one full and com- 
plete set of sails made of sailcloth manufactured 


in Great Britain.!!4 


Another act of Parliament taxed the sails of a 
vessel entering an English port if the sails were not 
English.1!5 Thus, while England was trying to en- 
courage the development of local shipbuilding 
through tax relief, it was at the same time at- 
tempting to keep the market from becoming fully 
independent by the same means. This state of affairs 
was brought on by the fact that Great Britain had 


been largely denuded of timber by this time mak- 
ing shipbuilding inefficient there, but hemp for 
sails could still be imported cheaply from Russia, 
processed, and exported at a large profit. Thus, 
what may have appeared as a paradoxical approach 
to American shipbuilding was, in fact, economically 
wise for English merchants. This behavior is not 
uncommon in core nations. In addition to the eco- 
nomic argument, it seems that the quality and 
quantity of the indigenously produced wares were 
simply not sufficient to meet the demands of ship- 
wrights. Thus English goods continued to domi- 
nate the market up until the American 
Revolutionary War.!1¢ 

In 1776, the percentage of Maryland-built ships 
in Lloyd’s Registry reached its highest mark to that 
time, 8.8 percent of the total American shipping. !!7 
At the same time, Maryland shipbuilders were be- 
ginning to take part in what would become the 
American Revolution. On 3 December 1775, 
Congress authorized the construction of thirteen 
frigates to form the basis of the federal navy. One 
of these vessels, the 28-gun Virginia, was contracted 
to be built by George Wells of Fells Point, 
Baltimore. Six months later in June of 1776, the 
Maryland General Assembly authorized the con- 
struction of seven galleys for the state navy. The first 
of these galleys was launched on 27 December 
1776.118 A few years later in May 1781, under the 
second Defense of the Bay Act, the Maryland 
Assembly ordered that eight barges and two galleys 
be built. Because they felt that the government 
was moving too slowly to defend their maritime in- 
terests, Eastern Shore citizens also began building 
multiple barges, and Baltimore began to build a gal- 
ley in 1781. Because the builders of Maryland’s 
official navies were concentrating their efforts on 
barges and galleys, their vessels were generally not 
menacing English shipping channels or engaging 
ships of the line in pitched naval battles. However, 
they were invaluable in deterring privateers from 
haunting Maryland waters, protecting merchant 
vessels, transporting troops, and serving as couri- 
ers in the region.!!9 
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Yet, some of the vessels constructed in 
Maryland during this period did give English ves- 
sels cause for concern. At the beginning of the 
Revolution, the Chesapeake was producing essen- 
tially two types of vessels: large ships and brigs that 
were slow, cumbersome, and conservative, but 
which maximized cargo capacity; and smaller ves- 
sels, chiefly sloops and schooners, that were radi- 
cally designed and fast, but which sacrificed cargo 
space. Throughout the war, Maryland builders con- 
tinued to construct these types of vessels with the 
larger ones serving as merchantmen and men-of- 
war and the smaller, quicker vessels being used as 
privateers. However, the Revolution had effects on 
both the large and small vessels. Brigantines began 
to outpace the other larger vessels in terms of pro- 
duction because their hermaphrodite rig provided 
a good mixture of the straight sailing speed of a 
square rig and the maneuverability and adaptabil- 
ity of the fore and aft rig.!20 Adopting a similar rig, 
but growing more out of the radically designed 
fast vessels of the earlier period, the Baltimore 
schooner came into its own at this time as well. The 
rudiments of this design had been in existence 
since roughly the middle of the century, but it was 
not until the Revolution that there was an oppor- 
tunity to show its true value. With their slim hulls 
and raking ends, these vessels were fast enough to 
avoid ships of the line, but they were also large 
enough and sufficiently well armed to stand their 
ground against privateers and smaller war vessels. !! 
Throughout the war, these schooners made a name 
for themselves and proved the legitimacy of 
Maryland shipbuilding. The Baltimore schooner 
was easily the most significant maritime develop- 
ment for Maryland to come out of the American 
Revolution. After the war, these vessels saw service 
wherever a sizable but speedy ship was required, 
most notably as privateers and in the slave trade. 
Eventually, this vessel type developed into the now 
famous Baltimore clipper. !?2 

By the end of the colonial period, the 
Chesapeake region had replaced Pennsylvania as the 
second leading ship producing region; New 
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England still maintained dominance.!*3 After a re- 
cession immediately following the war, Maryland’s 
shipbuilding industry continued to grow, espe- 
cially during the 1790s.!24 Maryland merchants 
and planters were now left completely to their own 
devices in regards to getting tobacco to the 
European market. Ships that were large enough to 
transport the bulky leaf across the ocean were now 
in high demand.!2> The trend that had begun mid- 
century with merchants beginning to own their 
own vessels now reached fruition, and the tonnage 
produced in Maryland expanded. Military con- 
tracts also continued to be awarded to local ship- 
wrights. In 1797, when Congress authorized the 
construction of six new frigates, one of them, the 
36-gun Constellation, was built in Baltimore by 
David Stodder. This vessel was a sister ship to the 
USS Constitution of Old Ironsides fame. 
Additionally, William Price of Baltimore was au- 
thorized to build a gunboat in 1805. The firm of 
Flannigan and Parsons of Baltimore built the 44- 
gun frigate Java in 1813. That same year, Thomas 
Kemp, also of Baltimore, built an 18-gun sloop-of- 
war.!26 Some of Joshua Barney’s gunboats were 
Baltimore-built as well. The fact that, while there 
was some naval shipbuilding in St. Michael’s, Talbot 
County, the majority of the contracts were awarded 
to Baltimore-based shipyards is indicative of trends 
that, during the first two quarters of the nineteenth 
century, substantially changed the face of Maryland 
shipbuilding. 


he shipbuilding industry in Maryland suffered 

another of its periodic recessions in 1808 in re- 
sponse to the Non-Intercourse Act, which cut off 
all trade with France and Great Britain. However, 
it quickly recovered in 1811, only to decline again 
in 1813 due to the War of 1812.!27 After a brief resur- 
gence following the war, shipbuilding, like many 
other industries, was again struck by a depression 
in 1819 as an economic panic swept the nation. 
Shipbuilding was depressed in Baltimore through- 
out the 1820s. The St. Michael’s area of Talbot 
County, that had up to this point been a major 


shipbuilding center, all but ceased production and 
did not resume until the 1840s.!28 During this pe- 
riod, the shipbuilding industry of Maryland faced 
a major ecological catastrophe. Almost two hun- 
dred years of unbridled development had finally 
succeeded in depleting the region’s natural stores of 
timber.!29 The Eastern Shore seems to have been 
particularly hard hit. While it was possible for ship- 
builders to import lumber from other regions, and 
they most certainly did, it was harder for Eastern 
Shore builders to take advantage of this trade.!3° 
The Eastern Shore had continued to have few ur- 


ban centers of any size, while the western portion 
of Maryland had developed major ports at 
Baltimore and Annapolis. The presence of these 
ports and the centralization of shipbuilders at them 
put the Eastern Shore at a distinct disadvantage 
when it came to importing materials. At the same 
time, other even more significant changes were be- 
ing wrought in the worlds of science and engi- 
neering that would ultimately lead to the total cen- 
tralization of all large-scale shipbuilding into a few 
companies located in Baltimore, namely the cre- 
ation of iron vessels driven by steam engines. 
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Map indicating the locations and earliest known dates for shipyards located in Baltimore. Note that all of the 


eighteenth-century shipyards are clustered on the northern edge of the harbor near the historic center of the city, 


while the majority of the larger nineteenth-century shipyards are located to the west, near the railhead. 
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The first commercially employed steam engine 
was used by John Fitch in 1790 on the Delaware 
River.!3! This development was followed thirty- 
five years later, in 1825, by the Cordus, the first iron- 
- hulled vessel built in the United States. The Cordus 
also had the distinction of being the first iron hulled 
steamship. By the middle of the century, all naval 
vessels had gone to steam propulsion using screw 
propellers.!32 However, the transition was not in- 
stantaneous. Steam vessels did not surpass those 
driven by the wind in tonnage until the 1880s, and 
it was not until after the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury that the production of steamships finally out- 
stripped sailing vessels. The transition was not com- 
plete until World War II.!33 Thus, it took more 
than a century for iron and steam to push wood and 
sail out of the market. With the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution and trains, people had begun 
to develop rigid schedules and very exacting ideas 
about how much deviation from these timetables 
was acceptable. The wind was simply not depend- 
able enough for sailing vessels to fulfill these ex- 
pectations. Purthermore, by this period, significant 
road networks and bridges had been constructed re- 
ducing the need for shipping. Even the beautiful 
clipper ships began to see a decline. With the threat 
of violence reduced after the War of 1812, the need 
for speed was replaced by a desire for more cargo 
space.!34 However, it was impractical to build a clip- 
per ship larger than six hundred tons, so they could 
not compete with the larger iron-hulled cargo ves- 
sels. By the 1860s, even these ships had disap- 
peared. 135 

The period when “the Industrial Revolution 
went to sea’ had monumental effects on all facets 
of the shipbuilding trade.136 The first half of the 
nineteenth century was a traumatic period for ship- 
wrights as they struggled to incorporate the new 
materials and propulsion systems into their reper- 
toire of skills.!37 Entirely new crafts had to be 
learned and incorporated into the shipbuilding 
process. New craftsmen such as boilermakers and 
punch and shear operators had to be hired. The 
shipyards themselves had to be expanded to include 
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engineering works for the construction of boilers 
and additional equipment to facilitate working 
large pieces of iron. Beginning in the 1820s, there 
was a consolidation of shipbuilding into a few yards 
in centralized locations. This transition was simply 
a matter of economics. The smaller shipbuilders did 
not have the capital to purchase all of the machin- 
ery and raw material necessary to build a vessel, let 
alone hire all of the specialized laborers required to 
see it to successful completion. Gone were the days 
when the bulk of the materials needed were avail- 
able from the surrounding environment and a 
handful of individuals could master all of the skills 
required to build a vessel. The larger yards were cen- 
tralized in the big cities for much the same reason 
that shipyards had traditionally been in the vicin- 
ity of cities; it was necessary for them to be near 
their employees and customers. This new mode of 
ship construction depended on materials that were 
not locally available. They positioned themselves 
near importation centers located not only in ma- 
jor ports, but near railheads. In Maryland, 
Baltimore became the center of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Gone were the smaller dispersed shipyards 
of the colonial period; they had been replaced by 
corporate “iron works” such as Baltimore’s 
Columbia Iron Works. 138 

The only exception is the small wooden vessel 
construction that persists throughout the state to 
the present day. Areas such as Solomons Island 
continue to produce skiffs, bugeyes, racing canoes, 
and oystering vessels. However, all of these vessels 
are small and analogous to the plantation-based 
small-boat construction that has been ubiquitous 
in Maryland since the earliest days. While these ves- 
sels represent an important economic boon to their 
regions and a source of cultural pride for the state 
as a whole, they do not constitute true shipbuild- 
ing. By the mid- to late nineteenth century, 
Maryland shipbuilding had largely adopted the 
character that it maintains today: large industrial 
shipyards servicing not just Maryland merchants 
but international interests complemented by re- 
gional small-scale boatbuilding. 
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“THIS COUNTRY Now OCCUPIES 
THE VANTAGE GROUND”: 


UNDERSTANDING JOHN ErIcsson’s MONITORS AND THE 


AMERICAN UNION’s WAR AGAINST BritisH NAVAL SUPREMACY 


by Howard J. Fuller 


n 5 August 2002, the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) and 
the U.S. Navy at last salvaged the turret of the 


original ironclad-battery Monitor, complete with 
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dents from the famous battle of Hampton Roads 
(9 March 1862) against the CSS Virginia (or 
“Merrimac’), along with the ship’s anchor, engine, 
shaft, and propeller.! It seems in fact that history 
is finally catching up, piece by piece, with America’s 
most famous—and most misunderstood—class of 
naval warship. 

Now is the time, therefore, for us to clarify ex- 
actly why the Monitor was so very important to the 
Union during the American Civil War. Much con- 
troversy, both now and then, has surrounded the 
vessel, from whether or not she was a successful 
warship to her legendary status as the product of ei- 
ther “American myth-making” or simple historical 
fact.2 Yet her inventor, John Ericsson, made it abun- 
dantly clear what a “Monitor” was about when he 
named her: 


The Navy Department at Washington having, 
shortly before the launch, requested me to sug- 
gest an appropriate name for the impregnable 
turreted steam battery, I addressed a letter to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, saying: 
“The impregnable and aggressive character of 
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this structure will admonish the leaders of the 
Southern Rebellion that the batteries on the 
banks of their rivers will no longer present bar- 
riers to the entrance of the Union forces. The 
iron-clad intruder will thus prove a severe mon- 


itor to those leaders.” 


Usually, when this letter is quoted, the passage 
above is followed by the concluding statement: 
“On these and many similar grounds, I propose to 
name the new battery Monitor.” However, Ericsson 
continued: “But there are other leaders who will 
also be startled and admonished by the booming of 
the guns from the impregnable iron turret”: 


“Downing Street” will hardly view with 
indifference this last “Yankee notion,” this 


monitor. To the Lords of the Admiralty the new 


craft will be a monitor, suggesting doubts as to 





the propriety of completing those four steel 
ships at three and a half million apiece. 

On these and many similar grounds, I pro- 
pose to name the new battery Monitor. 


To evaluate the Monitor-class of warship, it is 
essential to explore first the full historical context 
of this letter to Assistant Secretary Gustavus Fox 
dated 20 January 1862. 


EFFECT OF THE / RENT AFFAIR 


Ericsson’s allusion to “Downing Street” was 
aimed at the recent New Year's Day conclusion of 
the 7rent Affair, when the two captured Southern 
emissaries to England and France, James Mason 
and John Slidell, were released from Federal incar- 
ceration, and a third American conflict with the 
British Empire—this time in the midst of a civil 


Salvaging of Monitor turret. Courtesy of Monitor Center website. 
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war—was barely avoided.4 The end of the Trent 
Affair, as such, was the greatest diplomatic humil- 
iation suffered by President Abraham Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, especially since it came at the end of 
a British cannon (although even the generally bel- 
licose New York Herald accepted the rationale that 
disavowing the seizure of Mason and Slidell from 
the Trent vindicated America’s traditional policy of 
“freedom of the seas,” while depriving the South of 
its greatest hope—a war between England and the 
Northern states.)> Had he refused the ultimatum 
of Lord Palmerston’s government, no amount of in- 
ternational law at the beginning of 1862 could have 
prevented the huge Royal Navy from counter- 
blockading the North and overwhelming its coastal 


defenses.© This was even more so since most navies 
were still measured by overall numbers of wooden 
steamships (themselves classed by overall numbers 
of guns), despite the fact that the broadside-iron- 
clad HMS Warrior was finally ready for sea and the 
Monitor herself, at the time Ericsson named her, was 
only ten days from launching. Even as early in the 
Civil War as June 1861, Palmerston was very keen 
to utilize ironclads in a show of force against the 
Union, for “their going could produce no bad 
Impression here, and depend upon it as to 
Impression in the United States the Yankees will be 
violent and threatening in Proportion to our local 


weakness and civil and pacific in Proportion to our 
increasing local strength.”7 





USS Monitor, spring 1862. Courtesy of U.S. Naval Historical Center website. 
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Congress was more than bitter about the 
Union's weakness, exclaiming that England’s “stan- 
dard of right has been, is, and will be, the interests 
of England. There is nothing in the law of nature 
or of nations that will stand in the way of her im- 
perious will.”8 British naval might seemed behind 
British political and legal right. At the same time, 
Blackwoods Magazine made this point: 


the Americans have been coerced into an act of 
justice, which they performed with the worst 
possible grace; and we are frankly assured that 
a time is coming, when they mean to take am- 
ple vengeance for present humiliations. It ap- 
pears, then, that a war with the Federal States 





PONCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL—Decowsen 1 








Waiting for an Answer in Punch, 14 December 
1861. 
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Columbias Fix in Punch, 28 December 1861. 


of America is only deferred. If not imminent, 


it is pretty sure to come sooner or later.? 


Thus the original Monitor, according to 
Ericsson, was now openly intended to deter at least 
the wooden ships of the Royal Navy from further 
influencing U.S. policy. Indeed, when Cornelius 
Bushnell, Ericsson’s earliest backer, first exhibited 
the Monitor plans to Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles, in September 1861, he announced that an 
anxious President Lincoln “need not further worry 
about foreign interference; I [have] discovered the 
means of perfect protection.”!0 


BRITISH REACTIONS TO THE MONITOR 


We do not have enough space here to go into 
the extraordinary reaction of Great Britain to news 
of the battle of Hampton Roads; nevertheless, a few 
illustrations reveal a remarkable transformation of 
attitude. In reply to Ericsson’s published letter on 
the naming—and nature—of the Monitor, the 
London Times had this statement: 


We are much obliged to Mr. Ericsson for 
his hint. We take the warning as it was given, 
and acknowledge with all frankness that “this 
last Yankee notion” merits all the attention 
which he claims for it. . . . 

At Washington, says our Special 
Correspondent, “the common remark is that 
the naval supremacy of Great Britain is dis- 
posed of.” We don’t think it will be disposed of 
quite so easily, and yet the conclusion has re- 
ally better warrant than usual. . . . Six months 


ago the Secretary of the Admiralty described 


4 HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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our active force afloat as 19 line-of-battle ships, 
two iron-cased frigates, 38 frigates and corvettes, 
and 90 sloops. Of all this force there are but two 
vessels that could be relied upon to meet such 
a ship as the Monitor.!! 


In Parliament, it was also tellingly reflected 
that “the great question of iron-plated ships against 
wooden vessels had been brought to an issue, and, 
happily, without any action on our part.” News of 
the American naval battle, with its impervious iron- 
clads, struck even deeper against government plans 
already underway for exorbitant coastal 
fortifications. It was to save face for Palmerston’s 
anti-French forts—and his own expensive seagoing 
ironclad program—that the Duke of Somerset, the 
first lord of the Admiralty, famously ridiculed the 
Monitor as “something between a raft and a diving 
bell” in the House of Lords; while the prime min- 
ister himself, never very confident in the partially- 
armored Warrior that he privately expressed to 
Somerset as “a fine yacht, but not an efficient Ship 


1862. 


Brotuex Joyxaruan. “There, Jonxsy, that’s the way to build a Yacht! Some of these | Brorrxen Jonarnay, ‘Phere, Jouxyy, I said I'd tell you how to make a Man-of-War! I 


days Pi show you how to make a Man-of-War.”—(See London Punch, September, 1851.) 


A Promise Fulfilled in Harpers Weekly, 10 May 1862. 


Guess that’s about right! How do you lke it?”?—(See London Times, April, 1862.) 
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John Ericsson. Courtesy of U.S. Naval Historical 


Center website. 


of War,” now defended her in the Commons as “a 
very splendid ship” almost solely on the basis that 
she was at least seagoing, unlike “floating batter- 
. 12 “Only think of our position,” wrote the for- 
eign secretary, Lord Russell, to Palmerston, “if in 
case of the Yankees turning upon us they should by 
means of iron ships renew the triumphs they 


ies 


achieved in 1812-13 by means of superior size and 
weight of metal.”!3 The U.S. minister to Britain, 
Charles Francis Adams, meanwhile noted the 
change: “the effect is to diminish the confidence in 
the result of hostilities with us. In December we 
were told that we should be swept from the ocean 
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in a moment, and all our ports taken. They do not 
talk so now.” !4 


ErRICSSON’S DEFINITION OF “NavAL PoWER” 


Shortly after the Monitor checked the Virginia 
at Hampton Roads, Ericsson wrote Secretary of 
State William Seward that “the state of the naval de- 
fences of the country being so intimately connected 
with its international relations, I deem it my duty 
to report to you that under orders from the 
Secretary of the Navy, keels for six vessels of the 
Monitor class of increased size and speed have al- 
ready been laid.” Their ultimate purpose was to de- 
stroy oceangoing broadside-ironclads through a 
combination of greater maneuverability, lighter 
draft for coastal operations, greater protection in the 
form of low freeboard submersion and thicker, 
more concentrated armor, and deadlier firepower— 
now measured in caliber of gun, not numbers. 
These “recent developments in naval warfare,” 
Ericsson declared, “tend to prove that this country 
now occupies the vantage ground.” !5 With ship-to- 
ship superiority confirmed, it would be suicide for 
a maritime power such as England to risk either 
wooden steam ships of the line or her magnificent, 
though comparatively lightly-armored, broadside- 
gunned ironclads for at least the crucial duration 
of the Civil War—the most vulnerable period in the 
nation’s international as well as domestic history. !° 

This was confirmed in September 1862 follow- 
ing Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation (after 
the battle of Antietam), when the British cabinet, 
fearing a grisly slave uprising in the South remi- 
niscent of the ferocious Sepoy Mutiny in India 
(1857-58), debated a French proposal to co-inter- 
vene.!7 Secretary for War Sir George Lewis put in 
a printed memo what practical factor, among oth- 
ers, influenced their decision not to try and stop the 
Civil War. Even if Britain and France had “the 
right to intervene,” he wrote, large transatlantic de- 
ployments (of “peace-keeping” troops) were 
“difficult and expensive,” suggesting bitter memo- 
ries of the recent war in the Crimea against Imperial 





HMS Warrior in 1862 in Warrior: The Worlds First Ironclad Then and Now by Andrew Lambert (London: Conway 
Maritime Press, 1987), 27. 


Russia, while “the wooden ships of Europe would 
encounter the small iron-cased steamers of 
America, which, though not seagoing ships, would 
prove destructive in the ports and rivers.” 18 

This was a conclusion, moreover, that the 
Admiralty—whose business it was to know—also 
reached. Although he strongly objected to Union 
monitors as a model for the Royal Navy in general, 
the commander-in-chief of the North American 
and West Indian Station, Vice Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milne, recognized that their potency for 
harbor and coast defense had completely upset the 
balance of power in North America. Following 
news of the naval action at Hampton Roads, Milne, 
surveying the most powerful British fleet ever as- 
sembled at Bermuda, wrote privately to an 
Admiralty Board member that “if these ships of the 
line now here were cut up into small vessels, they 
would be of use to me, but except for 
Demonstrations clear of Merrimac and Monitor, 
they are no use.”!9 The Controller of the Royal 
Navy (the influential equivalent of Fox), Admiral 


Robert Spencer Robinson, also acknowledged 
Ericsson's “riddle” for British naval supremacy. 
With various Union ironclad descriptions before 
him, from American newspapers and Royal Navy 
officers under Milne’s command, Robinson re- 
ported that “there appears to be no novel or im- 
portant principle elucidated by these construc- 
tions.” Those that “seem to possess sea going qual- 
ities,” particularly the experimental broadside-iron- 
clad USS New Ironsides, “are in no way superior to 
the French Gloire or Invincible or the Ships of the 
Royal Oak class.” The obvious bulk of the armored 
Federal warships were “mere Rafts carrying very few 
heavy guns propelled at moderate speed, and 
though perfectly well adapted for the Inland waters 
of that great Continent, and most formidable as 
Harbour Defences, are not in any sense sea going 


Ships of War”: 
This is not said with any view of dis- 
paraging the Skill and industry which has been 


displayed in their construction, still less with 
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R'S WEEKLY. [May 31, 1862 


See ee 


any intention of undervaluing the enormous | 
defensive power which has thus been devel- | 
oped: a power which I believe renders the 
Americans practically unassailable in their own 
waters. . 

If again, Admiral Milne means that we 
have not yet an Iron plated Flotilla capable of 
going into the inland waters, rivers and 
Harbors of the United States, and when there, 
able to fight an Action on equal terms with the 
description of Vessels which will be found 
awaiting us, he is perfectly right and it will be 
only necessary to observe that such a proceed- 
ing on our part is simply impossible.?° 


THE THREAT OF FOREIGN INTERFERENCE GROWS 





Congress, meanwhile, was in a spending mood | AN ADVOCATE OF MORAL FORCE. 


x Brine Liox (solus) “This hain’t the hattitade wo used to take—hem! bat ‘ Cirenm- 
far beyond the needs of the Union Navy. The sum snes Halles Cote ote en, Vesa Mie eles 
of ten million dollars was appropriated for “20 

more ironclads,” in addition to the $1.5 million al- An Advocate of Moral Force in Harpers Weekly, 31 
ready invested for the three initial prototypes, the May 1862. 

Galena, New Ironsides, and Monitor—and after 





THE MONITORS ‘ MONADNOCK,” ‘‘CANONICUS,”’ * MAHOPAC," AND ‘‘SAUGUS’’ AT ANCHOR NEAR FORT FISHER DURING A GALE, (AFTER LITHOGRAPH BY ENDICOTT & CO.) 


Uheir commanders were surprised to find that not one of the turret vessels dragged its anchor, while the remainder of the fleet was in great danger owing to the inability of the ground tackle to hold 
out against the pressure of the wind on the top hampers, from which the monitors were free. 


Various monitors at sea in the Fort Fisher Campaign, 1864, published in “The Monitors” by John Ericsson in 
Century Magazine, 31:2 (December 1885): 289. 
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Hampton Roads this was raised to nearly thirty mil- 
lion dollars—but another ten million dollars was 
devoted to Union coastal fortifications.2! This was 
followed closely by a ten-million-dollar bill calling 
for an improved interior canal network that would 
link the Great Lakes with the Mississippi River— 
all in anticipation of hostilities with England.?2 
Even the first transcontinental railroad was urged 
on the floor of the House by reason that it would 
help protect California from strategic isolation in 
an Anglo-American conflict.?9 

Nor were these considerations entirely ground- 
less. British reinforcements to Canada, although 
themselves defensive by nature, were seen as threat- 
ening; while Napoleon III’s extended imperial 
“visit” to Mexico, with large French military and 


naval forces, only heightened a sense that the 
United States was now surrounded by European en- 
emies—the nightmare scenario that prompted the 
Monroe Doctrine in 1823—as much as it was di- 
vided from within by “Southern traitors.” What 
started as the North’s “personal” irritation with 
Queen Victoria’ Proclamation of Neutrality at the 
start of the conflict (which automatically granted 
the Confederates belligerent rights), nearly turned 
to war over the 7rent; but ever-present was the 
threat of British and French intervention in the 
conflict, whether to relieve themselves of the cot- 
ton shortage imposed by the Union blockade or for 
strictly humanitarian reasons.?4 Britain's largely 
ruling-class sympathy with the Southern aristoc- 
racy, in addition to its contempt for popular 


THE ROD IN Pic ‘ 


Jon Rowe. “Insensate and degenerate People!” 


(Vide London Times.) 


UV. B Vorwerees. * Wharts thar? IW degenenitie’ you, you Old Snnrling Mypocrita!” 


Trout Sau. “Easy, my Son; let the Roda snak « fittla tanger im the Pichia! Rasy a little wits longer ” 


The Rod in Pickle in Harpers Weekly, 8 August 1862. 
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Rodman 15-inch smoothbore. Courtesy of U.S. 


National Archives. 


democracy, was also well known. William Howard 
Russell of the London Times recorded these re- 
marks in his diary: 


There is after all great satisfaction among the 
representative property men & tories in 
England with the rupture in America & I con- 
fess for one that I agree in thinking this war if 
it be merely a lesson will be of use. . . . Had 
there been a possibility in human nature to 
make laws without faction & interest & to 
employ popular institutions without intrigue 
& miserable self seeking the condition of parts 
of the U.S. does no doubt cause regret that it 
did not occur here, but the strength of the 
U.S. employed by passion interest self seeking 
became dangerous to other nations & therefore 
there is an utter want of sympathy with them 
in their time of trouble & England regards the 
North without fear, favour or affection & in 
spite of liberty rather favours the South.?> 


When British subjects began constructing and 
manning fast blockade runners, commerce raiders, 
and even ironclad rams for the Confederacy—uti- 
lizing British naval bases in Halifax, Bermuda, and 
the West Indies—the American Civil War took on 
a different dimension that historians tend to over- 
look, though the phrase “Anglo-Rebel” fills con- 
temporary newspapers, political debates, and pri- 
vate letters.26 Indeed, the greatest threat to the sur- 
vival of the nation throughout the American Civil 
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Dahlgren 15-inch smoothbores. Courtesy of US 


National Archives. 


War arguably came from the great powers, not the 
South. It is significant that the first official naval his- 
tory of the Civil War saw the Union Navy's primary 
victory as having “saved us from foreign interven- 
tion that could not have been otherwise avoided,” 
adding almost as an afterthought, “while at the 
same time its labors in putting down the rebellion 
have been far greater than has been generally sup- 
posed.”27 When we recall what foreign recogni- 
tion and assistance meant for the original thirteen 
colonies struggling for independence, we can see 
how important this hope was for the Southern 
states. How long could the Confederacy hold out 
without blockade running to and from England??8 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Charles Sumner informed his English 


friend Richard Cobden of the situation: 


[O]Jur people are becoming more and more 
excited, &c., there are many who insist upon 
war. A very important person said to me yes- 
terday—“we are now at war with England, but 
the hostilities are all on her side.”2? 


UNION RESPONSES TO AN 
“ANGLO-REBEL” THREAT 


The result of this attention on the “Anglo- 
Rebel” threat was the development of ironclad- 
killing weapons, the monster t5- and later 20-inch 
Rodman and Dahlgren smoothbores, mounted in 
both the new fortifications and the monitors, re- 





French 7-inch-steel armor plate target penetrated by a 15-inch shot. Courtesy of U.S. Archive Record Group 74, 


Entry 99 (“Reports of Target practice, 1862-1866”), vol. 3. 


spectively. Fox confirmed this strategy when he 
wrote to the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance that the 
US. had to “keep pace, and lead, if possible, in the 
production of smooth bore and rifled guns of such 
calibres and velocities as shall be irresistible against 
anything possible to construct which will cross the 
ocean.” >° The Bureau subsequently proved Fox and 
Ericsson’s belief that the 15-inch gun would be 
supreme at effective combat ranges. “Target 57,” 
that included a large, 5-inch thick, rolled iron plate 
from John Brown and Company of Sheffield, was 
punched clean through, in addition to “Target 
51’ —a rolled plate six inches thick procured from 
a reputable French manufacturer.?! According to J. 
P. Baxter, “when Fox sent [Ericsson] a plan of one 
of the Laird rams . . . [he] replied ‘such a ginger- 
bread affair must not come near our XV inch bull- 
dogs in their impregnable kennels.’”>? It is impor- 


tant to note that the “fever” over Confederate iron- 
clad-rams added to this concern. 

Yet Ericsson, Fox, and the Union Navy’s am- 
bitions reached far beyond the American coast- 
line. Even as Ericsson boasted to Seward of the geo- 
strategic value of the Passaic-class coastal moni- 
tors, he also wrote to Fox that “the national con- 
test for supremacy is now fairly inaugurated,” for 
to break up any distant blockade of the Northern 
States, or engage broadside-ironclads on the open 
sea, Ericsson also proposed a “super” monitor-ram 
fully twice the size of the original. The vessel would 
continue to forego the tactical weaknesses associ- 
ated with sails and rigging in combat (in addition 
to the much larger crew of sailors needed to work 
them), in favor of a massive coal-carrying capacity 
of one thousand tons. Low freeboard of hull, also 
permissible without masts, would continue to al- 
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USS Wampanoag. Courtesy of U.S. Naval Historical Center website. 


low the maximum concentration of armor along 
the waterline, while forming an unusually steady 
gun platform for the heaviest possible guns— 
mounted behind fifteen inches of turret armor. 
Gigantic engines in the larger hull were expected to 
make sixteen knots.33 “Sir William [Armstrong] 
may do his best,” wrote Ericsson, “but we will 
make floating targets which he cannot demolish 
and guns that will sink any thing his country can 
put to sea.”34 

Added to this, Welles informed Congress in his 
annual report dated 1 December 1862 that “we 
must have a formidable Navy, not only of light 
draught vessels to guard our extensive and shallow 
coast, but one that with vessels always ready for 
service, and of sufficient size to give them speed, can 
seek and meet an enemy on the ocean.”35 The re- 
sult of this appeal was the establishment of the 
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League Island dockyard at Philadelphia to facilitate 
the construction of a full-scale, wide-ranging iron- 
clad navy that had nothing to do with the prose- 
cution of the war against the Rebellion and every- 
thing to do with a war against British naval and 
maritime supremacy. The following year Welles 
also revealed plans for a class of “super-Alabamas,” 
“with which to sweep the ocean, and chase and 
hunt down the vessels of an enemy.”>¢ 

It was this combination of plans and proof in 
the shape of warships already built and under con- 
struction by 1864 that led Admiralty-appointed 
naval observer Captain James G. Goodenough, 
R.N., to report to the worried British minister to 
the United States, Lord Lyons, that “this country 
is preparing for war against a maritime power by 
aiming at destroying its commerce and protecting 
its [own] ports with vessels of a peculiar construc- 


tion and by breaking a blockade of any of its ports 
with [the] aid of swift manageable invulnerable 
vessels.”37 Nor was this development necessarily in- 
consistent with the Union’s foreign policy. Lincoln 
himself declared towards the end of the Civil War 
that “England will live to regret her inimical atti- 
tude toward us.” The resolution of the 7rent Affair 
was “a pretty bitter pill to swallow, but I contented 
myself with believing that England’s triumph in the 
matter would be short-lived, and that after ending 
our war successfully we would be so powerful that 
we could call her to account for all the embarrass- 
ments she had inflicted upon us.”38 


CONCLUSION 
Understanding the monitors means under- 


standing the Civil War, not exclusively one of 
North and South, but an international contest be- 





tween the two great English-speaking peoples of the 
mid-Victorian era. The “iron shield” of the 
American republic—struggling for its survival 
against slave-holding factions from within and 
from British support via commerce raiders and 
blockade runners—was Fox and Ericsson’s idio- 
syncratic force of monitors, that the Royal Navy 
simply could not challenge. On 23 December 1861, 
the height of the Trent crisis, Ericsson wrote this to 
Welles: “Our gun boats or floating batteries, since 
they lack speed, size and many other potent ele- 
ments of the large European iron clad war ships will 
be worthless unless absolutely impregnable and ca- 
pable of carrying the heaviest ordnance.” The orig- 
inal Monitor, still under construction, possessed 
“the properties called for, requiring only increased 
substance of turret plate and to be armed with 15- 
inch guns to bid defiance to any war ship afloat.”3° 
Following the ironclad stalemate at Hampton 


The naval assault on Charleston Harbor, 7 April 1863, from Battles and Leaders of the Civil War edited by Robert 
Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel (1887; reprint, New York: Castle Books, 1956), 4:38. 
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Roads, Ericsson further assured the secretary that 
the new, enhanced monitors were “exactly what we 
most need” on the basis “that there are no vessels yet 
produced in Europe that could sustain an en- 
counter with the fleet of turret vessels now build- 
ing under your orders.”40 

Previously, Welles had replied to the Senate 
Naval Committee’s request for particulars on the 
navy’s ironclad lineup that “the Department does 
not propose to confine itself exclusively to any par- 
ticular plan yet offered but proposes to avail itself 
of the experience which will be gained in the con- 
struction of those now going forward, one of which 
will soon be tested in actual conflict.” This referred 
to the expected duel with the converted Merrimac, 
and of the three original Union ironclads con- 
tracted, only the Monitor would possibly be ready 
in time. He also noted, however, that “the ends pro- 
posed for the gunboat class is to reduce all the 
fortified sea ports of the enemy and open their 





harbors to the Union army.”4! This was a significant 
caveat not mentioned by Ericsson, who based his 
conception of a superior ironclad more on a con- 
centrated, thicker armor scheme and larger though 
fewer guns; specifically, an ironclad-killing ironclad, 
or “machine.” 

Because of this discrepancy, the Passaic-class 
monitors proved to be of limited value in bom- 
barding Confederate land works, as during the 
great naval assault on Charleston’s defenses of 7 
April 1863, where a rapid suppressing fire counted 
more than individual weight of shell.42 Their de- 
fensive powers, on the other hand, were extraordi- 
nary. At less than eight hundred yards, USS Passaic 
(844 tons, with a crew of only seventy) was struck 
thirty-five times in under forty minutes, though 
firing only thirteen times in return. A month be- 
fore, she was struck thirty-four times in an attack 
against Fort McAllister. “One of my officers who 
was below,” reported her commanding officer, 


























THE MONITOR ‘‘ WEEHAWKEN” CAPTURING THE CONFEDERATE IRON-CLAD RAM ‘* ATLANTA,” 
WARSAW SOUND, GEORGIA, JUNE 17, 1863. 


Capture of the Confederate ironclad-ram Azlanta, 17 June 1863, from Battles and Leaders of the Civil War edited 


by Robert Underwood Johnson and Clarence Clough Buel (1887; reprint, New York: Castle Books, 1956), 4:42. 
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Salvaged turret of the Monitor. Courtesy of 


Monitor Center website. 


Captain Percival Drayton, “tells me that at one 
time in a few seconds he counted fifteen shot which 
passed over his head just above the deck, and at 
times the whistling was so rapid he could not keep 
count at all.”43 In fact, by the end of 1863, Welles 
was responding to a complaint from another mon- 
itor captain that “neither the XI inch smooth bore 
nor the VIII inch rifle can penetrate the armor of 
the rebel iron clads, and in a contest with them, 
only the 15 inch gun can be effective, according to 
the experience derived from the contest between the 
Atlanta and the Weehawken. In a contest with sand 
batteries, broadside vessels are required, so that it 
is immaterial whether the guns are 15, 1 or 8 inch. 
Against the exposed masonry of forts we have the 
testimony of our own officers and the rebels that the 
15 inch gun is the most effective.”44 

Then again, when the Confederate States Navy 
ventured to oppose these monitors, the results were 


disastrous. The casemate-ram CSS Atlanta was 
forced to surrender after five shots from the mon- 
itor Weehawken (17 June 1863); the mighty Tennessee 
was pounded into submission at Mobile Bay (5 
August 1864) first by the 11-inch guns of the river 
monitor Chickasaw, and then the 15-inch guns of 
the Manhattan, while the Virginia IT was heavily 
damaged by the double-turreted Onondaga at 
Trent’s Reach (24 January 1865).45 At the same 
time, public and professional opinion in Great 
Britain was turning against the broadside-ironclad 
principle.46 The London Mechanics’ Magazine, ju- 
bilantly quoted by Scientific American, wrote that 
“the fleet of experimental iron-clads, of which the 
Warrior is the type, must, if they are to be ina con- 
dition to cope with the armor-plated ships of for- 
eign powers, be reconstructed. . . . The remedy is 
a bitter pill for the Government to swallow; but 
there is no avoiding it.”47 Even the London Times 
admitted that, for all intents and purposes, “a per- 
fect Ironclad is an imperfect seaboat”—a momen- 
tous though unconscious distinction between what 
may be termed tactical and strategic naval su- 
premacy.48 Which was more important, and upon 
that was the other based? 

What we see, therefore, in the recent salvaging 
of the original Monitor is not just a forgotten war- 
ship; indeed, the Monitor's place in American and 
naval history has been assured since 1862. What we 
see is the primary weapon in a forgotten war—an 
entire dimension of the American Civil War—that 
was never fought. Probably as a consequence of 
their much more decisive though less obvious de- 
terrent success, John Ericsson’s monitors have been 
understood only in relation to Confederate de- 
fenses, rather than as a “national defense system” of 
the most sophisticated war machines of their day, 
conceived and manufactured on an unprecedented, 
industrialized scale against the offensive capability 
of the world’s greatest naval power. In that respect, 
perhaps, they were the timely fulfillment of Thomas 
Jefferson’s dream of strategic isolation secured by a 
host of comparatively inexpensive gunboats—not 
a “Blue Water” navy.4? 
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THE Dory ON THE Mosquito Coast 
AND GRAND BANKS 


by William Sayers 


tandard dictionaries of the English language, 

whether British or North American, offer no et- 
ymology for dory, the name of the flat-bottomed, 
high-ended boats best known from their use in 
cod fishing on the Grand Banks by the coastal 
communities of New England, maritime Canada, 
the French possessions St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and by larger fishing vessels from Europe. More spe- 
cialized works, however, have located a plausible 
source in the Miskito language spoken on the 
Caribbean coasts of Nicaragua and Honduras. For 
example, the Dictionary of Caribbean English Usage 
has this entry for “dory”: 


dorey (dory) 7. (Belz, Cayl) 
1. A small dug-out canoe used on rivers and 
for coastal transportation. 





William Sayers works in collection develop- 
ment at the Cornell University Library and is 
an adjunct full professor in the university's de- 
partment of comparative literature. He writes 
on medieval European languages and litera- 
tures, with a special interest in cultures in con- 
tact. His article “A Norse Etymology for Luff, 
‘Weather Edge of a Sail’” appeared in issue one 
of volume sixty-one of the American Neptune. 


2. A small round-bottomed paddle-boat 
built for coastal fishing, or fitted with a 
sail. . . DMET Miskito dori, duri “canoe”! 


This article seeks to establish which aspects of 
function or construction might have stimulated or 
even accompanied the transfer of the boat name 
from the Mosquito Coast to the Grand Banks. 

No reflex of the term is attested in Western 
European languages other than English (save the 
French of Canada and offshore French islands 
there), which lends credence to an origin in the 
colonies. Although if we understand by a dory in 
its North American guise to be a flat-bottomed 
wooden boat constructed of straight planks with 
flared sides of either clinker or carvel construction, 
or even such design specifics as an asymmetrical 
framing system, such boats are known from the 
Rhine valley and Low Countries from the Roman 
period onward. Thus, the assumption of the name 
does not seem accompanied by the transfer of per- 
ceived technological advantage. 

The entry in the Oxford English Dictionary, 
while silent on etymology, does provide two inter- 
esting leads. It states that the term was used early 
on in the West Indies and gives as first attestation 
of the word the mention in a 1726 account of a 
Captain Nathaniel Uring. The work in question ts 
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more fully titled A History of the Voyages and Travels 
of Capt. Nathaniel Uring, with New Draughts of the 
Bay of Honduras and the Caribee Islands; and 
Particularly of St. Lucia, and the Harbour of Petite 
Carenge.? Uring suffered enough shipwrecks, cap- 
tures, maroonings, and rescues to sate even the 
most hardened fans of Patrick O’Brian’s Aubrey- 
Maturin novels, but he was also a keen observer. 
Uring writes positively of the Miskito Indians who 
inhabited the present-day Honduran and 
Nicaraguan coast, where Miskito and mosquito 
from Spanish mosca (fly) were already being con- 
founded by travelers. There were also residents of 
mixed ethnicity speaking English or Spanish, de- 
scendants of buccaneers, escaped slaves, deserters, 
and others. It is in this context that Uring writes of 
intercommunity warfare, explaning that for raids 
the Miskito “furnish themselves with a sufficient 
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A modern Honduran dory with a tiller. Courtesy 


of Scarecrow Press. 
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number of canows, dories and pit-pats” (230; 
Dewar ed. 157). 

The support that Uring’s statement appears to 
lend to the claims of modern dictionaries and glos- 
saries may now be enhanced from other sources. 
The Miskito were in contact with Europeans as 
early as Columbus's fourth voyage and were rela- 
tively well known by 1681 when William Dampier 
noted the following in his New Voyage Round the 
World: 


Their chiefest employment in their own 
Country is to strike Fish, Turtle or Manatee, the 
manner of which I describe elsewhere, Chap. 
3. For this they are esteemed and coveted by all 
Privateers; for one or two of them ina Ship, will 
maintain 100 Men: so that when we careen 
our Ships, we choose commonly such places, 
where there is plenty of Turtle or Manatee for 
these Moskito-men to strike; and it is very rare 
to find Privateers destitute of one or more of 
them, when the Commander, or most of the 
Men are English; but they do not love the 
French, and the Spaniards they hate mor- 
tallyaueees 

These Moskito’s are in general very civil 
and kind to the English, of whom they receive 
a great deal of respect, both when they are 
aboard their ships, and also ashore either in 
Jamaica, or elsewhere, whither they often come 
with the Seamen. We always humour them, let- 
ting them go any whither as they will, and re- 
turn to their country in any Vessel bound that 
way, if they please. They will have the man- 
agement of themselves in their striking, and 
will go in their own little Canoa, which our 
men could not go in without danger of over- 
setting; nor will they let any white man come 
in their Canoa, but will go a striking in it just 
as they please. . . .(10) 

The Moskito-men always have a small 
Canoa for their use to strike Fish, Tortoise or 
Manatee, which they keep usually to them- 


selves, and very neat and clean.(35) 


Dampier provides little detail on boat shape or 
construction, but does speak of a “head” and 
“stern,” a crew of two, and paddles rather than 
oars (36). When the prey ts sighted, the man in the 
head then sets aside his paddle to take up a har- 
poon. The craft are reported capable of carrying 
very substantial loads, i.e., dead manatees. 

A century later, in the report of a September 
1798 engagement between HMS Merlin and 
Spanish forces off the Honduran coast, Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas Barrow notes the eagerness of 
“colonial troops” (which we may read as enlisted 
and conscripted locals) to engage the enemy and 
their moving off in “canoes, dories, and pit-pats,” 
while the regular (nominally British) troops waited 
for what we must assume to have been vessels with 
which they were more familiar (Naval Chronicle 1 
[1799], 247; cf. the same linking of three [related?] 
boat types in Uring). 

From the next decade (1809), we have a British 
mariner’s description of the dory on the Honduran 
coast. We must wonder whether dimensions and 
crew numbers had increased during the period of 
contact with European privateers, and whether the 
ethnic mix of the coastal population was also chang- 
ing, with a greater African presence: 


The dory is usually formed in mahogany or 
cedar, generally from a solid piece; its length is 
from 25 to 50 feet; and so buoyant and safe is 
this sort of vessel found, that persons accus- 
tomed to the management of it fearlessly ven- 
ture out to sea in it, and in weather when it 
might be unsafe to trust to vessels of much 
larger kind. It is worked with paddles instead 
of oars, and the fastest and best manned row- 
ing boats have universally failed in a competi- 
tion with it, and the negro paddlers of 
Honduras.4 


The Miskito were on good terms with the 
British and on bad terms with the Spanish. They 
were taken on board as hunters and fishers, and it 
may be assumed that their fishing crafts were also 


taken aboard. Similarly, when offered passage to 
Jamaica or elsewhere, it is reasonable to assume that 
their dories accompanied them, to give them ready 
access to the shore on arrival and to facilitate their 
repatriation. It is then proposed that “dori/duri,” 
initially a term for a relatively light two-man 
Miskito fishing boat, became a more general term 
for crafts that could perform that function and 
could be easily shipped aboard and put back over 
the side without usurping the function of the rowed 
ship's boat. It was this aspect of the dory’s func- 
tionality, rather than the specifics of its construc- 
tion, that accompanied the term on its migration 
from Central to North America. In this, it seems 
to have experienced a similar evolution as the word 
for canoe, canoa in these texts (which also has a 
Caribbean origin), that is, a move from something 
quite specific in construction, capacity, handling, 
etc. to a general term for a native-built, paddled ves- 
sel, initially a dugout and later even one with a 
frame and hide or bark covering. 

Uring’s account from 1726 provides support 
for such speculation, when he describes a later voy- 
age to the Miskito Coast. Although he has a local 
pilot on board, there is no mention of Miskito 
Indians as such. Yet his ship carries a dory and 
when, true to Uring’s fortunes, the ship runs 
aground, it is “launched . . . over the reef” in an 
effort to reach shore (346, Dewar 235). Under these 
circumstances, the dory is distinguished from the 
ship’s long-boat, and its advantage is clearly its 
shallow draft. Uring also mentions its use for trans- 
porting (we must assume towing) cut timber (“log- 
wood trees,” a major export item) downriver to the 
shore, a further indication of its successive appro- 
priation into European commercial activity. 

If we take the written evidence at face value, the 
Miskito dory, unlike its later namesake, was not 
flat-bottomed, and the statement that the 
Europeans could not manage a dory (for reasons of 
balance and lack of habit we may assume) would 
seem to argue in this same direction. If two Miskito 
fishermen could supply a whole ship, no more than 
one dory would have to be stored on board. Thus, 
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the flat-bottomed “stackability” of later dories used 
in North American waters by schooner crews would 
not initially have been a necessary feature and part 
of the basic definition. 

It is a more difficult matter to track the move- 
ment of the word northward to North American 
cod fishing grounds. The moment of linguistic in- 
novation can rarely be recaptured, and the single 
author of a neologism can rarely be identified. 
Given its geographically restricted attestations, 
“dory” might seem to have been carried directly by 
captains and crews from the Caribbean to the 
Grand Banks on the four-corned trade routes be- 
tween Britain, Africa, the West Indies, and New 
England, rather than slowly migrating northward 
from one coastal community to another. 

Yet we do have an interesting early attestation 
of “dory” in North, not Central, America, one that 
predates Uring. John Lawson was a London-born 
surveyor who traveled to the Carolinas in 1700 but 
apparently had not visited the Caribbean. From his 
account, published in 1709, of his arrival and first 
travels in the American colonies in 1700, he writes 
of travel up the Santee River (in present-day North 
Carolina): 


At noon we came up with several French 
Plantations, meeting with several Creeks by 
the Way, the French were very officious in as- 
sisting with their small Dories to pass over 
these Waters (whom we met coming from their 
Church) being all of them very clean and de- 
cent in their Apparel; their Houses and 
Plantations suitable in Neatness and 
Contrivance.? 


While Lawson’s positive impression of the 
French settlers may be justified, he was also writ- 
ing to promote immigration to the colony and is 
generally positive about its various features. But was 
“dory” Lawson's word or the French settlers’? As we 
also learn that they were Calvinists who had emi- 
grated in pursuit of freedom of religious practice 
and were living inland, it seems unlikely that they 
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had contact with French activity in the Caribbean 
and that they could have had the word from that 
source. This laconic testimony suggests that “dory” 
was in general use in English in reference to the 
Americas, always assuming that Larson had no 
firsthand knowledge of the West Indies.° 

European vessels had regularly been fishing the 
Grand Banks and other North American waters 
since the mid-sixteenth century. Initially, this was 
carried out with hand lines from the decks of 
schooners. Then trawling was introduced, with 
multiple hooks off a single line to reach the bottom- 
feeding cod, and this innovation was followed, per- 
haps around the middle of the nineteenth century, 
by the deployment from schooners of light craft— 
that would later be called dories—from which pairs 
of men could fish. But the communities of New 
England and maritime Canada also began to fish 
for cod from their coastal towns and villages, and 
had their own locally built twelve- to sixteen-foot 
boats.” “Byeboats” (probably more correctly “by- 
boats,” as in “bylaws” or “town laws”), appears to 
have been an early term, distinguishing local man- 
ufacture, ownership, and operation (as distinct 
from those of boats operated by planters or fishing 
ships), as well, we must assume, as referencing a 
specific construction. Thus, with time the ability to 
be brought on board a schooner and neatly stored 
ceased to become one of the defining qualities of 
the dory, the quality that I contend accompanied 
the assumption of the Miskito word into early 
eighteenth-century English. 

After Lawson, our next reported North 
American instance brings us a good deal closer to 
the waters south of Newfoundland. In its issue of 
10 May 1832, the Boston Evening Transcript writes of 
a man who had left a larger vessel to fish from a 
dory. In 1851, Nathaniel Hawthorne, who lived in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and worked in the custom 
house, employs the term in his Twice- Told Tales, but 
with a gloss: “I launched my dory, my little flat-bot- 
tomed skiff.”8 

It is similarly difficult to trace the entry of 
“dory” into Canadian French, where a common 


written form is doris. It is not found in the French 
of Louisiana and so is unlikely to have reached the 
north before the expulsion of the Acadians in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. A lexico- 
graphical work dealing with the French language of 
Quebec offers the form dorisman, clearly indicative 
of a loan from English. In Les parlers frangais 
d’Acadie, Genevieve Massignon traces French usage 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Chaloupes 
(known in English as shallops) appear to have been 
the common French designation for light fishing 
boats carried by schooners in the early eighteenth 
century. The term was still in use until about 1900 
in the form chaloupes de banc. But the European vis- 


itor who made this observation continues “tandis 
que les goélettes . . . prennent a St-Pierre des petites 
embarcations appelées doris, qui constituent un arti- 
cle important d exportation pour la ville de Boston.”° 
This statement dates from 1876. It thus appears that 
the word dori entered North American French at- 
tached to a specific nautical construction and trade 
commodity, Boston-built dories that French and 
other schooner crews could acquire in the French- 
administered port of St. Pierre. This is, of course, 
not to say that only Boston boat-building yards 
supplied dories, because Shelburne and Lunenburg 
in Nova Scotia were also construction centers for 
the vessels. 





The John Williams Dory Shop, Shelburne, Nova Scotia, around 1914. Courtesy of the Maritime Museum of the 
Atlantic, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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In a later development and further long-range 
geographical transfer, the dory would become a 
primary component in the salmon fishing indus- 
try on the northwest coast of North America. 
- Today, the dory has reached pleasure boat status 
among enthusiasts on both coasts. Duri is still 
found in present-day Miskito, although it denotes 
a boat with a small sail, and a photograph of a duri 
with a crew of two youngsters graces the cover of a 
recently published bilingual anthology of Miskito 


writing. 10 


It was the historical fact of native American 
fisherman taking service on European ships off the 
Honduran coast and bringing their dugout canoes 
on board that predisposed captains and crews who 
knew both the Caribbean and the waters off 
Newfoundland to transfer the name “dory” to 
roughly comparable, very seaworthy boats designed 
specifically for easy deployment over the side for 
fishing and convenient storage, now nested in sets, 


on deck. 


as (NOW =< 


1. Richard Allsopp, ed., Dictionary of Caribbean English 
Usage, with a French and Spanish supplement edited by 
Jeannette Allsopp (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1996), 200, s.v. “dorey.” The DMET reference is to 
Adolpho I. Vaughn Warman, Diccionario trilingiie: 
Miskito-Espanol-Inglés (Managua, Nicaragua: Tallares 
Nacionales, 1962). Other lexicographical works aware 
of the Miskito connection include Ernest Klein, A 
Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1966-67), 
1.476b, s.v. “dory”; Katherine Barber, ed., The Canadian 
Oxford Dictionary (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1998), 415b; and Frederick C. Cassidy, ed., Dictionary 
of American Regional English (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1985-), 
I1.144a. The fish name “dory” is unrelated and derives 
from the French doré (golden). 

2. See the modern reprints (London: J. Peele, 1900 and 
1983). There is also an edition with introduction and 
notes: Alfred Dewar, ed., The Voyages and Travels of 
Captain Nathaniel Uring (London: Cassel, 1928). 

3. More fully, A New Voyage Round the World: Describing 
Particularly, the Isthmus of America, Several Coasts and 
Islands in the West Indies, the Isles of Cape Verd, the 
Passage by Terra del Fuego, the South Sea Coasts of Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico; the Isle of Guam one of the Ladrones, 
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Mindanao, and other Philippine and East-India Islands 
Near Cambodia, China, Formosa, Luconia, Celebes, 
erc... . Their Soil, Rivers, Harbours, Plants, Fruits, 
Animals, and Inhabitants, Their Customs, Religion, 
Government, Trade, &c., 3 vols. (London: printed for 
James Knapton, 1698-1703), chap. 1:8. 

4. Captain Henderson, An Account of the British 
Settlement of Honduras; Being a View of its Commercial 
and Agricultural Resources . . . Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Mosquito Indians (London: C. and 
R. Baldwin, 1809). This paragraph is also quoted in the 
book review that was published in the Annual Register 
for 1810:738. Henderson goes on to say that the pit-pat 
is flat-bottomed while the dory is round. 

5. John Lawson, A New Voyage to Carolina (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University Microfilms, 1966), 13. 

6. John A. Garraty and Mark C. Carnes, eds. American 
National Biography (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1999), 13:296ff. 

7. See Harold Adam Innis, Cod Fisheries: The History 
of an International Economy, rev. ed. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1954), for the “complex im- 
pact [of maritime fishing] on the rest of North America, 
the West Indies, Western Europe, South America, and 
the Mediterranean. Fishing was a core activity that re- 


inforced shipping, shipbuilding, and trade” (Larry 


Turner ). 

8. Nathaniel Hawthorne, Twice-Told Tales, 2 vols. 
(Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields, 1851), 2:91. The 
Dictionary of Regional American English also records the 
word “dorymate,” used figuratively of two close, mu- 
tually dependent companions. See this source for other 
late nineteenth-century instances of “dory.” 

9. Emile Seutin, André Clas et al., eds. Richesses et par- 
ticularités de la langue écrite au Québec (Montreal: 
Université de Montréal, 1972), 980; Genevieve 
Massignon, Les parlers francais d Acadie, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1962), 1:325, citing Count Marescalchi, 
Une visite aux iles de Saint-Pierre et Miquelon (Montréal, 
1876), 12. In a table listing numbers of ships in opera- 
tion in the late eighteenth century, Innis distinguishes 
between shallops and “flat fishing boats,” but the ter- 
minology seems his own, if not the taxonomy (first, 1940 
edi, 215s ns4). 

10. The dory has quite predictably found its niche in 
cultural studies, broadly defined. In addition to John 
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Gardner, The Dory Book (Mystic, Conn.: Mystic Seaport 
Museum, 1987), see, for example, Paul R. Dwyer, “The 
Bay of Islands Dory in John’s Beach,” Culture and 
Tradition ts (1991-92): 5-32, and Aliete Geistdoerfer, “ 
“Des lions, des mouettes et des fauvettes.’ Etude des 
patronymes des doris de Saint-Pierre. Des rapports en- 
tre les pécheurs et la mer,” Mélanges René Lepelley: re- 
cueil d études en hommage au Professeur René Lepelley, 
Catherine Bougy et al., eds. (Caen: Musée de 
Normandie, 1995): 193-204. As concerns continuity in 
Central America, see Adan Silva Mercado and Jens Uwe 
Korten, eds., La tierra miskita: prosa y poesta miskita, en 
miskito y espanol (Managua: Centro Nicaragiiense de 
Escritores, 1997) and, for a line drawing of a modern 
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Meyer, Historical Dictionary of Honduras, 2nd rev. ed. 
(Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1994), 240, with an 
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JOHN LYMAN BooK AWARDS 
NortH AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR OCEANIC HIsTORY 
2002 


A t its annual meeting held in Bath, Maine, the North American Society for Oceanic History announced 


the recipients of its John Lyman Book Awards, recognizing outstanding works on maritime and naval 


history of North America. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Steven J. Dick, Sky and Ocean Joined: The U.S. 
Naval Observatory, 1830-2000 (Cambridge 
University Press) 


Honorable Mention 
William H. Roberts, Czvzl War Ironclads (Johns 
Hopkins University Press) 


CANADIAN NAVAL AND MariTIME History 
John Griffith Armstrong, The Halifax Explosion 
and the Royal Canadian Navy (University of British 
Columbia Press) 


U.S. Navat History 
Mitchell B. Lerner, The Pueblo /ncident: A Spy 
Ship and the Failure of American Foreign Policy 
(University Press of Kansas) 
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Honorable Mention 
Robert M. Browning Jr., Success Is All That Was 
Expected: The South Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
during the Civil War (Brassey’s) 


U.S. MariTIME History 
Wade G. Dudley, Splintering the Wooden Wall 
(Naval Institute Press) 


PRIMARY SOURCE MATERIALS 
Michael J. Crawford et al., eds. The Naval War of 
1812: A Documentary History, vol. 3 (Naval 
Historical Center) 


Honorable Mention 
Charles Dana Gibson and E. Kay Gibson, Over 
Seas: U.S. Army Maritime Operation (Ensign Press) 
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PuHitip DE Souza, Piracy in the Graeco-Roman 
World. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1999. X + 276 pages, 4 plates, 5 maps, bibliography, 
general index, index of sources. Hardcover, 6" x 
9". ISBN 0-52148-137-6. 


Philip de Souza’s Piracy in the Graeco-Roman 
World represents a substantial contribution to the 
history of maritime marauding in the 
Mediterranean during the classical age. Few aca- 
demics have focused exclusively on this particular 
subject. Consequently, specialists in the classics 
will much appreciate de Souza’s thorough exami- 
nation of previous scholarship devoted to this topic, 
his documentation of sources about piracy from the 
archaic period to late antiquity, and his extensive 
analysis of terminology appearing in these sources. 
His coverage of the material is far reaching, and his 
footnotes and bibliography are exhaustive. In par- 
ticular, fellow classical scholars will welcome his in- 
vestigation of the role and depiction of the pirate 
in classical literature. This is all for the good, and 
one should applaud de Souza’s obvious linguistic 
skill, assiduous factual documentation, and de- 
tailed knowledge of his sources. 

However, there are aspects of this work that are 
problematic as well. First, this is manifestly an ac- 
ademic work, which in some respects is lamenta- 
ble. While piracy is a subject that fascinates the gen- 
eral public, de Souza’s format, voice, and diligent 
recitation of data are probably too dry and inac- 
cessible to the nonscholar. Furthermore, he as- 
sumes too great a knowledge of classical history and 


etymology. This is a pity, for his topic is intriguing, 
and he has learned much. How nice it would have 
been if he could have shared this hard-earned 
knowledge with the interested general reader. Had 
he articulated his conclusions in a less arcane fash- 
ion, he would have done the general reading pub- 
lic a service by injecting some concrete and edify- 
ing historical information into the popular litera- 
ture on piracy, a field rife with fanciful and woefully 
inaccurate works. 

Even from an academic point of view, however, 
Piracy in the Graeco-Roman World presents some 
dilemmas. For someone who is so incredibly care- 
ful about tracing the nuances of classical semantics, 
de Souza can be imprecise about defining terms 
central to his study, in particular, the definition of 
“piracy” itself. Ultimately, he appears to be locked 
into a somewhat simplistic understanding of the 
term. This is surprising, as he himself suggests that 
his Greek and Latin terms denoting “pirate” seem 
to be more elastic and encompass meanings beyond 
his own simple description of criminal piracy. Such 
over-simplification leads to further problems. For 
instance, at various points in the book, he makes 
no distinction between banditry and piracy, and 
more importantly, fails to differentiate adequately 
between “pirates” and legitimate naval forces. 
Perhaps it would have been more accurate for de 
Souza to say that this is a study about classical ideas 
of piracy, since he seems to accept without preju- 
dice his sources’ use of the label “pirate.” Since his 
sources tend to have been written by the victims, 
this raises the ever-present challenge of piracy stud- 
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ies; that is, one person’s pirate is another person's 
naval warrior. 

A second problem is, ironically, a lack of con- 
textualization. On the one hand, de Souza provides 
_a plethora of information—one could even say 
minutiae—about the Graeco-Roman world that his 
marauding sailors inhabited. On the other hand, he 
declines to include particular details that would be 
especially significant and helpful. For example, he 
notes that classical Greek contained two words that 
signified “pirate,” yet he declines to assess whether 
these terms were used consistently in particular 
contexts, trends that could reveal further informa- 
tion about their meaning. More generally, through- 
out his study, he does not provide thorough historic 
contextualization for his literary analyses. What 
were the economic patterns and foundations of 
the societies he discusses? How were their mili- 
taries organized? Did they possess navies per se? 
Which states were allied, and what did such al- 
liances entail? Ultimately, Piracy in the Graeco- 
Roman World becomes an exercise in merely docu- 
menting marauding behavior during the classical 
age without a proper exploration of the reasons why 
people engaged in such conduct, or even the vari- 
eties that such conduct assumed. 

Of course, one must remember that the source- 
base for classical history is somewhat limited, and 
one cannot necessarily find answers to all of one’s 
questions. Still, some of de Souza’s problems could 
have been alleviated or even avoided by rectifying 
what I see as a structural flaw in his work. Piracy 
in the Graeco-Roman World is written as a straight- 
forward chronological documentation of “piracy” 
(as de Souza defines it) during the classical age. 
Unfortunately, this format ill serves his study. There 
is no binding theme here other than the varying 
classical terminology for “pirate,” and no synthetic, 
organizational framework besides the steady un- 
folding of time. One searches in vain for an over- 
arching argument or thesis, a general conclusion 
that de Souza, as the expert, has drawn at the end 


of the day. 
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The upshot here is that Piracy in the Graeco- 
Roman World is a text written by a classical scholar 
for fellow classical scholars, particularly scholars of 
literature. This specific audience may glean much 
from it, for de Souza is an assiduous sleuth of lin- 
guistic meaning and deeply knowledgeable about 
the sources from which he draws. He has worked 
very hard, one can tell, and his painstaking gath- 
ering of Greek and Latin utterances about piracy 
represents a laudatory achievement in cataloguing. 
For the specialist in classical literature, there is 
probably much here that is novel and informative. 
The historian, however, craves a bit more. 


VIRGINIA W. LUNSFORD-POE 
United States Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Maryland 


He.tce INGsTaD AND ANNE STINE INGsTabD, The 
Viking Discovery of America: The Excavation of a 
Norse Settlement in L’'Anse aux Meadows. Translated 
by Elisabeth S. Seeberg. St. John’s, Newfoundland: 
Breakwater Books Ltd., 2000. v + 194 pages, bib- 
liography, index. Hardcover. ISBN 1-s5081-158-4. 
$34.95 (Canadian). 


The Viking Discovery of America chronicles two 
sets of adventurers—the medieval Scandinavians 
who founded the Vinland settlements circa A.D. 
1000, and authors Helge Ingstad and Anne Stine 
Ingstad, who traveled the North American coasts 
for years in search of Vinland. Many held the 
Vinland voyages as saga fantasy until the Ingstads 
provided physical evidence of the Norse presence 
in North America with the 1960 discovery of LAnse 
aux Meadows, Newfoundland. The excavations of 
this sole known Norse habitation site of the 
Americas confirmed scholarly perceptions of 
Viking-age maritime technologies, and revolu- 
tionized major historical traditions of European 
contact with North America. This small volume re- 
counts the research leading to the discovery of the 
site and its excavation, but also serves as a memoir 


of the Ingstads in their quest for Vinland. The 
Viking Discovery of America is a timely reissue, for 
it coincided with the one thousandth anniversary 
of the Vinland voyages and marks the last publi- 
cation of Helge Ingstad, who died in April 2001. 

The Ingstads’ breadth of knowledge within this 
work is immense—they deftly weave details of 
Scandinavian history with environmental and mar- 
itime history, and ethnography of the Arctic world. 
While the work lacks the footnotes and bibliogra- 
phy necessary for a scholarly volume, The Viking 
Discovery of America will be of immense interest to 
the learned amateur and as an introduction for ex- 
perts in fields outside of Norse studies. Among the 
few criticisms of this reprint volume are the out- 
dated bibliography, with the most recent works 
dating to the early 1980s, and the black-and-white 
photographs, which are underutilized, infrequently 
referred to within the text, and are an injustice to 
the Northern landscapes so lovingly described by 
the Ingstads (and deftly translated by Elisabeth 
Seeberg). 

The initial chapters, written by Helge Ingstad, 
lay the foundations for the voyages, from tech- 
nologies of seafaring, the impetus for the voyages, 
and possible routes to Vinland. Chapters four 
through seven are comprehensive surveys of 
Groenlendinga Saga and Eiriks Saga. While some- 
times repetitive and extremely detailed for the 
novice to the Vinland traditions, these chapters 
display Ingstad’s mastery of the full corpus of me- 
dieval texts and traditions surrounding the Norse 
voyages. From an academic perspective, his de- 
tailed analyses of long argued issues surrounding the 
sagas, such as the naming of Vinland (Vinland for 
“Wine-Land” or Vinland for “Pasture-Land,” pages 
105-8) and the dating and authorship of each of the 
sagas are valuable. Ingstad’s historical survey con- 
cludes with important medieval European evidence 
for the voyages, including Vinland references in 
Adam of Bremen’s Gesta Hammaburgensis Ecclesiae 
Pontificum, as well as early modern maps that pur- 
port to use earlier Norse traditions in their creation. 
Other works may offer more sophisticated analy- 


ses of any single source addressed here, but Ingstad’s 
interpretations of this range of sources is a useful 
introduction to the Vinland evidence. 

The latter chapters of the book are its most fas- 
cinating, as they address the discovery and work at 
L’Anse aux Meadows. Non-archaeologists will be 
intrigued by the descriptions of fieldwork and all 
its difficulties, while others will appreciate the nar- 
rative history of work on this important site. 
Chapters ten and eleven, by Helge Ingstad, re- 
count the initial discovery of the site, while Anne 
Stine Ingstad in chapter twelve describes the eight 
seasons of excavation, recalling with excitement 
and wonder each season’s discoveries and dramas. 
This chapter is more of a memoir than a site report, 
so readers requiring a comprehensive study of 
LAnse aux Meadows should consult Anne Stine 
Ingstad’s 1977 Discovery of a Norse Settlement in 
America. 

The Ingstads’ work has been superseded in the 
past twenty years by the work of numerous North 
Atlantic archaeologists and maritime historians. 
The outstanding volume produced for the epony- 
mous Vikings: The North Atlantic Saga museum ex- 
hibit of 2000, edited by William Fitzhugh and 
Elisabeth Ward, represents the most current re- 
search regarding the Norse North American voy- 
ages and settlement. However, the Ingstads’ work 
fills a unique niche in North Atlantic studies, for 
their roles within the history of North Atlantic ar- 
chaeology make their perspectives as important to- 
day as they were upon discovery of LAnse aux 


Meadows. 


Vicki ELLEN SZABO 
Assistant Professor of History 
Western Carolina University 


Emiry ReyNotps Baker, Caleb Reynolds, American 
Seafarer: Based on the Papers of Caleb Reynolds, 
1771-1858. Richard A. Pierce, ed. Kingston, 
Ontario, and Fairbanks, Alaska: Limestone Press 
(Box 1604, Kingston, Ontario K7L 3N6, Canada; 
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or c/o History Department, University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99775-0860), 2000. 213 pages, il- 
lustrations, bibliography, author's notes, appendix, 
index. ISBN: 1-89590-125-1. $28.00. 


The first thing that must be said about this 
book is that it is not a standard biography, a history 
of Caleb Reynolds's seafaring career, or an edition 
of his papers. Emily Reynolds Baker, a descendant, 
has written a narrative of his life based on selected 
secondary sources into which she has embedded ex- 
cerpts from Reynolds's writings. Her primary in- 
terest is in perpetuating the memory of a progeni- 
tor who deserves to be recognized as one of the dar- 
ing men who advanced American commerce in 
the Pacific. 

Reynolds took to the sea in September 1804 as 
third mate of the Pearl, bound for China via 
Nootka Sound. His log of the voyage is damaged 
by a large hole burned through its center, and Baker 
supplements what can be read from it with glean- 
ings from the official log of the voyage and histo- 
ries of Boston trading ventures to the Pacific 
Northwest and China. On his next voyage, he 
served as second officer on the /sabella, ordered to 
the Pacific Northwest and China in June 1809. 
After a visit to Hawaii for sandalwood, the Lsabella 
headed for China where she was held in port by 
British vessels blockading the coast after the out- 
break of the War of 1812. Reynolds made his way 
home on a vessel owned by John Jacob Astor that 
somehow eluded the British. 

When he again took to the sea in August 1815, 
it was as captain of the Sultan. His orders, which, 
like the bill of lading, are printed in full, sent him 
around Cape Horn to the Galapagos for turtles to 
feed the crew and whales teeth to be traded for san- 
dalwood in the Pacific. Search for a satisfactory 
China cargo took him from Alaska to the Sandwich 
Islands, to the Marquesas, to Pitcairn Island, east 
to Chile, back to the Marquesas and the Sandwich 
Islands, and finally to Canton. Trade held him 
there until April 1819, when he began the five 
month journey through the Indian Ocean, around 
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Africa, and home. Ample quotations from 
Reynolds's “Remarks” carry the narrative of this 
voyage, and it is for precisely that reason the most 
interesting. 

In June 1820, Reynolds began his last circum- 
navigation of the globe as master of the Fame. He 
took a cargo of wheat to Gibraltar, rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and sailed east to trade at 
Batavia, then to Chile, and finally home in June 
1822. Baker provides only sketchy details of this voy- 
age, but includes excerpts from letters in which 
Reynolds comments unfavorably about the progress 
of the independence movement in Chile and ex- 
presses his hopes that the United States would gain 
possession of all the land west of the Colorado 
River from Spain by treaty. 

Reynolds also wrote poetry, and Baker inter- 
sperses some of his poems in her narrative. They are 
mildly interesting for the insight they offer into his 
interests and education, but they do not contribute 
much more. In their place, most readers would 
have liked more information on his commercial 
and maritime affairs—if the papers in her posses- 
sion contain it. There is no way to know whether 
or not they do or what percentage of his writings 
are represented by the excerpts she publishes. The 
book concludes with a thirty-five page appendix, 
his “Historical Notes of the Sandwich Islands Taken 
in 1806, both from Observation and Tradition.” 
These establish the captain as an keen observer in- 
terested in Hawaiian culture and ecology in them- 
selves and for their relevance to American traders. 
The character of this book is in some ways best rep- 
resented by the way the narrative is set—in very 
large type with widely spaced lines and generous 
margins. It has about it the air of a tale to be read 
by a senior citizen to a young audience. Scholars 
may well, however, find here an invitation to look 
further into Reynolds's papers, if Baker is willing to 


grant access. 


Mary A. Y. GALLAGHER 
Queens College/The City University of New York 
Flushing, New York 


JOHN FRANKLIN, Narrative of a Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea in the Years 1819—20—21—22. 
Washington, D.C.: Brassey's, 2000. 291 pages, 31 il- 
lustrations, 3 maps, notes. Hardcover, 7" x 10". 
ISBN 1-57488-314-3. $29.95. 


Scott Cookman, Ice Blink: The Tragic Fate of Sir 
John Franklins Lost Polar Expedition. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 2000. xii + 244 pages, 22 il- 
lustrations, 2 maps, 4 appendices, bibliography, 
notes, index. Hardcover, 644" x 944". ISBN o- 
47137-790-2. $24.95. 


The continuing fascination with Sir John 
Franklin’s polar expeditions is clearly shown by 
these two books, which differ quite a bit from one 
another. The first is Franklin’s own account, first 
published in 1827, of the first expedition he led— 
overland—in search of the Northwest Passage. The 
second is a synthetic account of his final expedition 
that resulted in the complete loss of two ships and 
129 persons in 1848. In information conveyed, il- 
lustrations selected, and style of writing, they com- 
plement and complete each other well. 

British Navy Lieutenant John Franklin’s first 
encounter with the Arctic was as second-in-com- 
mand with David Buchan’s voyage in 1818. The 
following year, Franklin commanded an overland 
expedition to trace the course of the northern rim 
of the Canadian mainland east of the Coppermine 
River. 

Sailing from England in 1819 with three other 
naval officers, and picking up boatmen in the 
Orkney Islands, he landed near Churchill in 
Hudson’s Bay. The expedition was expected to rely 
upon the Hudson’s Bay Company and the North 
West Company for guides, interpreters, supplies, 
and other assistance. They worked their way in 
small boats from Churchill through Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan to Fort Chipewyan on Lake 
Athabasca, Alberta, and then to the Great Slave 
Lake, altogether perhaps 1,400 miles. In September 
1820, they headed north toward the coast into lands 


rarely entered by white men. After wintering over 
a short distance onward, they continued north an- 
other 330 miles until reaching the mouth of the 
Coppermine in July 1821. The party of twenty then 
struck east along the coast in two canoes for 550 
miles until food supplies ran out. They then re- 
turned up Back’s River and overland until arriving 
in the worst condition back at Great Slave Lake. 
Some nine men did not survive their diet of lichen, 
animal hides and bones, and occasional fresh game. 

Franklin's narrative is augmented by excerpts by 
other members of the expedition. The story is rich 
in detail about Native American tribes, Canadian 
voyageurs, flora and fauna, their food, equipment, 
and other experiences. The introduction by James 
P. Delgado is a useful overview of British Arctic ex- 
ploration. The book makes good reading, but was 
the expedition successful? They explored a good 
deal of the northern coast of the continent, which 
was their mission. Yet in the opening pages of his 
book, Cookman accuses Franklin of ineptitude 
and failure for having lost so many of his party be- 
tween 1819 and 1822. 

In the meantime, Franklin had been entrusted 
with a second overland expedition in 1825, to ex- 
plore more of the northern coast—resulting in the 
mapping of some 1,500 miles. He spent some years 
as lieutenant governor of Van Dieman’s Land 
(Tasmania) before returning to England in 1843. He 
was fifty-nine when he assumed command of 
Britain’s eleventh Arctic expedition in 1845. 

The 1845 expedition included HMS Erebus and 
HMS Terror, bomb ships that had experienced the 
Polar Regions before—most recently with James 
Clark Ross’s Antarctic cruise. They were reinforced 
and armored and outfitted by the Admiralty with 
advanced equipment, including coal-powered en- 
gines, retractable propellers, canned provisions, 
and heating systems. They had supplies sufficient 
for three years. Cookman postulates many rea- 
sons—weather, underpowered engines, too many 
supernumeraries in the crew, and others—why the 
expedition could not escape being locked in the ice 
for a year near King William Island. Running out 
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of food and supplies and experiencing great loss of 
life, they chose to strike out overland for the 
Hudson's Bay outpost at Great Slave Lake. None of 
them ever made it. Ultimately Cookman decides 
_that the fault did not lie in Franklin’s leadership. 
Rather, he identifies Clostridium botulinum—bot- 
ulism—as the cause of the disastrous loss. The sup- 
plier of canned goods was later found to have pro- 
vided substandard products to numerous Navy 
voyages, but in most cases the crews had recourse 
to other foods. 

Both books would have benefited from more 
notes—in the Narrative, to explain many of 
Franklin’s references that may be difficult for the 
modern reader, and in Cookman’s book, to docu- 
ment his case about Franklin and other aspects of 
the 1845 expedition. The Narrative also lacks good 
maps, but Cookman has done the reader a service 
with good maps and sketches. 

Cookman’s book is for the general reader. 
Written in a strong and sometimes breezy style, the 
chapters are brief, with short bursts of information 
about each topic as the story progresses. I would 
have preferred that he develop some of the topics 
further—notably the issue of John Franklin’s char- 
acter and leadership. He makes a few errors of 
fact—referring to Sir John at one point as “Sir 
Franklin” (page 3), locating Mauritius in the mid- 
dle of the Indian Ocean (page Is), not considering 
shrouds as part of a ship's standing rigging (page 
79), and omitting the 1818 voyages of both John 
Ross and David Buchan from Appendix I. But he 
has written an exciting story well worth reading. He 
draws the reader in and gives a gripping tale of tech- 
nology gone wrong. For that is what he concludes 
was the ultimate cause of failure—not Franklin, not 
the organization of the Admiralty, but an over re- 
liance upon technology. The appendices are also 
very helpful in giving further detail about naval 
medicine, naval exploring foodstuffs, and the like. 

Finally, I want to note one important failure in 
this reprint of the Narrative: this is not a physically 
attractive book. I noted no fewer than 180 typos or 
other printing errors, and this list is doubtless in- 
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complete. | was unable to examine the 1908 edition 
of the Narrative upon which this reprint was based, 
but it seems unlikely that these errors date from 
that. It seems more likely the result of scanning the 
original text and then failing to proof it carefully. 
There are many cases of letter substitution—‘lie” 
for “he” (pages 165, 197, 204), “wider” for “under” 
(page 175), encampulent’” for “encampment” (page 
220), “fried” for “friend” (page 269)—but it de- 
generates as the book continues to miss words (line 
4I, page 248; line 1, page 257) and incomplete sen- 
tences (line 12, page 214). [here were too many an- 
noying errors in an otherwise fascinating book. 


E. JEFFREY STANN 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


RicHarp N. J. Wricut, The Chinese Steam Navy, 
1862-1945. London: Chatham Publishing, 2000. 
208 pages, 131 illustrations, 2 appendices, notes, 
index. Hardcover, 10" x 7.5". ISBN 1-81676-114-9. 
£25.00. 


Given China’s recent interest in building a gen- 
uine blue-water navy, Richard Wright's book is a 
timely one, providing an interesting traversal of the 
attempts made by successive governments to put to- 
gether a modern fleet. 

Despite the short-lived appearance of the 
English-built Lay-Osborn flotilla of the 1860s, the 
birth of a genuinely Chinese fleet came only with 
the Self-Strengthening movement of the late nine- 
teenth century. New yards at Foochow and 
Shanghai turned out China’s first steamships and 
ironclads, sometimes with the help of Western ad- 
visers, while cadets, trained by British and French 
instructors, were sent for study to Britain and 
Japan, and the first Chinese orders were placed in 
foreign yards. The early combat experiences of the 
new units were disastrous, however. The French, 
who had helped build the yard at Foochow, de- 
stroyed much of it and its shipping during their 
brief clash with China (1884-85). A decade later 


came the catastrophic war with Japan, when the 
navy, starved for funds by the corruption of the im- 
perial court, lost most of its ships at the battle of 
the Yalu in 1894, and at the sieges of Port Arthur 
and Wei-hai-wei in 1895. 

Although ambitious plans were drawn up in the 
last days of the Ch’ing dynasty and under the early 
republic, financial constraints limited severely what 
could be done. Contracts placed with European 
yards in 1913 went unfulfilled, most of the ships be- 
ing taken over for service in World War I. Following 
the war, the foreign embargo on arms sales to China 
also hampered the country’s plans. 

Wright does particularly well in disentangling 
the complicated story of how the various naval 
units participated in the civil wars that spread across 
China following Yuan Shih-k’ai’s death in 1916. 
Indeed, even after Chiang Kai-shek proclaimed 
the “reunification” of the country in 1928, some 
naval units (like their army counterparts) remained 
more under the control of local leaders than of the 
new National government at Nanking. 

Although Chiang promised a Chinese army 
and navy second to none, and although the arms 
embargo was lifted in 1929, Nationalist plans con- 
tinued to be hampered by a shortage of money. 
Moreover, the brief war with the Soviet Union 
(1929) and the greater war with Japan (1931-32) 
led to further losses, although later some modern 
warships came from Chinese and foreign yards. 
However, full-scale war with Japan broke out in July 
1937, and Japan, with its carriers and ‘Taiwanese 
bases, had an almost undisputed control of the air. 
Wright credits the navy with delaying the assaults 
on the capital, Nanking, and cities like Wuhan and 
Canton, (page 178) but such an appraisal sounds a 
bit too optimistic; at least in the case of Nanking, 
the delay may have been caused by the qualities of 
the German-trained army units that Chiang threw 
into the battle for Shanghai. 

Wright’s book will particularly interest those 
concerned with the technical details of China’s 
naval efforts. Extremely useful tables give the 
specifications of various ships, their tonnage, speed, 


cruising ranges, and armament, for example. A 
final chapter examines the ships of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, many of which were engaged 
in the suppression of smuggling and piracy. 
Dependent as he is on Western—primarily 
British—sources, such as the correspondence of 
the Foreign Office and Admiralty, and the English- 
language China coast press, in some ways his ac- 
count primarily reflects the history of the Chinese 
navy as seen through the eyes of Western diplomats, 
advisers, and journalists. Some of his judgments 
might raise an eyebrow or two; he appears to give 
Charles Gordon more credit than he deserves for 
the suppression of the Taiping rebellion (page 14), 
and his statement that China entered the first world 
war for “egotistic, rather than altruistic or idealis- 
tic, reasons” (page 139) implies a purity of Allied war 
aims not always borne out by the later peace set- 
tlements. 

Finally, although Wright does much to trace the 
careers of long-forgotten ships with their changing 
names and changing functions, there remain some 
questions about their identities. Although he has 
opted (wisely, I think) to use Wade-Giles roman- 
ization and its variants, rather than the pinyin that 
has become standard in recent years, the use is not 
always consistent. There are also some editorial 
slips (a sentence about German submarines on 
page 169 clearly has some words left out). 

These quibbles aside, Wright—a former lieu- 
tenant-commander in the Royal Navy—has done 
a splendid job of detective work in tracking down 
all this information. It is hard to imagine that this 
book, with its wealth of detail about China's early 
fighting ships, will soon be superseded. 


NICHOLAS CLIFFORD 


Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 
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THe MarINnEr’s MuseumM/ WILLIAM MARVEL, ED., 
The Monitor Chronicles: One Sailors Account— 
Todays Campaign to Recover the Civil War Wreck. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 2000. 272 pages, 

photographs, bibliography, index. Hardcover. 
ISBN 0-68486-997-7. $35.00. 


The Mariner’s Museum of Newport News, 
Virginia, is the custodian and home of artifacts re- 
covered from the USS Monitor, and has an exten- 
sive archival collection of documents relating to the 
career of the ship. It is from one of these holdings 
that comes the core of 74e Monitor Chronicles: the 
letters of George Greer, who served in Monitor 
from her first commissioning through her founder- 
ing on New Year's Eve in 1862. The timing is ex- 
cellent, because important survey work on the 
wreck took place during the summer of 2000, lead- 
ing to the recovery of her engine in 2001 and its 
conservation by the Mariner's Museum. Expect to 
see more salvage work in the next few years. 

The target audience for Chronicles is the gen- 
eral public, not the specialist, but the more aca- 
demic readers will not be unhappy with the final 
result. There are unobtrusive footnotes, usually 
pointing to the thirty-one volume Official Records 
of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of 
the Rebellion, and the well-written text does not 
oversimplify nautical or military matters. The fo- 
cus of the book is Greer and his letters home, and 
what they tell us about life in the Monitor and the 
Union Navy. This is not, strictly speaking, purely 
a ship’s history—upon occasion, Monitor recedes 
into the background, although she never leaves the 
stage. Frequently, small details like her being 
painted a “light lead” color in August 1862 can 
sometimes be teased out. 

I am familiar with the broad outlines of the 
American Civil War, and generally conversant with 
the naval technology of the day—an “educated 
layman,” of sorts. Other than the action at 
Hampton Roads, I have not read much about the 
rest of Monitor's career. I did not know that she 
spent so much time actually out on campaign, al- 
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beit usually lying at anchor in one backwater or an- 
other. Editor William Marvel has interwoven lots 
of useful background information about the land 
actions being assisted by the navy, so the reader is 
always able to understand why things were going 
onas they did. Just like her First and Second World 
War namesakes, Monitor's real war was in support 
of land operations. Indeed, the fight against the 
CSS Virginia is given a surprisingly small amount 
of space in the book, which, considering how of- 
ten the battle is recounted, is probably not a bad 
thing at all. 

The illustrations for the book have been well 
chosen, and are a good mix of people, events, arti- 
facts, and the Monitor herself. One quibble is that 
each chapter is fronted with a full-page photo- 
graph of one of Greer’s letters, artistically, but not 
clearly, focused. It does look nice, but some of that 
space would have been better used by reproducing 
the period illustrations at a much larger size— 
those colored lithographs deserve better, and the 
blueprints of Monitor (pages 14 and Is) are ab- 
solutely tiny. It would seem that the book’s de- 
signer did not have the readers’ interests at heart, 
and was instead much more concerned with 
superficial appearances. 

Textually, the book can be repetitious in places. 
Big chunks of the letters show up as sidebars, and 
make fascinating reading. Too frequently, though, 
paragraphs from those letters show up again in the 
text itself (pages 124 and 126). That space could have 
been put to better use had the editor expanded on 
some tantalizing tidbits: the “submarine Alligator” 
mentioned on page 105, for example. 

These are small complaints, however, and over- 
all the book is a fine addition to anyone’s library. 
Not only are George Greer’s letters colorful— 
“Gluttonous Hogg” is how he describes one of his 
captains (page 115)—but that the original spelling 
and grammar has been faithfully transcribed is 
more than just charming. The fact that there are 
several uses of “leftenant,” by someone as proud of 
his native-born American status as Greer was, hints 
that the Commonwealth pronunciation of “lieu- 


tenant” may have been quite common in the 
United States Navy until a surprisingly late date. 
Through these letters, Chronicles opens a window 
into the life of the Civil War lower deck, and high- 
light such matters as the importance of political 
influence even to reach the lowly rank of third as- 
sistant engineer. 

In short, although not perfect, this is a book 
that is an informative and enjoyable read, a sub- 
stantial souvenir for the museum's visitors. 


WILLIAM SCHLEIHAUF 
Pierrefonds, Québec 


Dwicut L. Smitu, Ep., A Tour of Duty in the 
Pacific Northwest: E. A. Porcher and H.M.S. 
Sparrowhawk, 1865-1868. Fairbanks: University of 
Alaska Press, 2000. xvii + 172 pages, illustration, in- 
dex, bibliography. ISBN: 1-88996-306-2. $34.95. 


A Tour of Duty in the Pacific Northwest is the 
journal of Commander Edmund Augustus Porcher 
during his command of HMS Sparrowhawk, a 
three-masted barque, almost two hundred feet long, 
having a steam-driven screw propeller in addition 
to her sails. While it is not the ship’s log, neither is 
it a personal journal. Commander Porcher was ob- 
viously a man of several talents, but he does not re- 
veal himself in these pages. He dutifully records the 
voyage around the Horn, including details of his 
layovers in Rio de Janeiro, the Falklands, Valparaiso, 
and Honolulu, with descriptions of his hosts, din- 
ners, accommodations, and the like. Once he ar- 
rived at the new Royal Navy establishment on 
Vancouver's Island in October 1865, at Esquimalt 
Harbor, near Victoria, he began the miscellaneous 
duties associated with what Barry Gough has called 
“gunboat diplomacy” (Gunboat Frontier, 1984). 
Porcher seems to have escaped the more violent as- 
pects of that duty and spent most of his time car- 
rying various royal and Hudson's Bay Company 
officials to the various parts of the area, as well as 
the Anglican bishop to an Indian mission for the 


administering of confirmation. He also took 
officials to New Archangel, giving an interesting 
glimpse of the settlement on the eve of the takeover 
by the United States. The Orthodox bishop had just 
left the settlement, and Porcher speculated that as 
“the American have no State religion, would prob- 
ably never return” (page 99). Other than ferrying 
officials and occasionally taking a small force to a 
native village, the Sparrowhawk carried the mails to 
San Francisco, and rescued the survivors of a 
wrecked Hawaiian vessel and the U.S. Suwanee, 
and other works of maritime mercy. In his narra- 
tive, Porcher frequently gave only a person’s name 
or a mention of an event; in these cases, editor 
Dwight Smith has supplied the missing details (in 
brackets) with excerpts from the Daily British 
Colonist, the colony’s Victoria-based newspaper. 
This also gives the reader a chance to appreciate 
how important the activities of the vessel and her 
sister ships were to the life of the colony, as they 
were reported in copious detail. 

Porcher tends to be more complete in his de- 
scriptions of the mineral resources of the area and 
the lifestyles of the natives. On the latter topic, he 
is very much the model of a Victorian Briton, not- 
ing approvingly that in one village, the natives 
“[are njow beginning to appreciate a little of 
[civili]zation, and are large purchasers of [Engl]ish 
manufactures’ (page 97). For maritime historians, 
one of the major interests of the book will proba- 
bly be his frequent, almost universal, abstracts of the 
separate trips, detailing total miles, how many by 
sail, by steam, and the amount of coal consumed. 
He is also free with navigation details, leaving the 
reader convinced of the difficulty of those waters, 
particularly of the Inward Passage. In one of these 
passages, his ship was badly damaged, requiring a 
trip to San Francisco where a dry dock permitted 
a proper repair; the details of this are fully and 
clearly given, including the laborers’ wages which 
Porcher believed unreasonably high, but he fairly 
noted that they were the same as those paid by the 
American government. The only map is inade- 
quate, and the reader wanting to understand just 
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where all of this was going on will need to resort to 
a good atlas. 

The most notable feature of the book is the 
more than fifty watercolors done by Porcher. He 
-was an accomplished amateur and recorded visu- 
ally just about every notable spot, and several ob- 
scure ones, visited during his time as commander 
of the Sparrowhawk. To my inexpert eye, they ap- 
peared quite attractive, and whether one agrees 
with this verdict or not, they are certainly reason- 
ably clear depictions of their subjects, all labeled as 
to site and date. They are reproduced in full page 
(10 x 8") color illustrations, making the book well 
worth its price. 


Rosert F. JONES 
Fordham University 
The Bronx, New York 


MicuHaesv Jay MjELDE, Clipper Ship Captain: 
Daniel McLaughlin and the Glory of the Seas. 
Pacific Maritime History Series, Number Three. 
(Palo Alto, Calif.: Associates of the National 
Maritime Museum Library and the Glencannon 
Press, 1997). First edition, first printing. xx + 266 
pages, 58 illustrations (including maps and plans), 
index, bibliography, end notes, illustration notes, 
two appendices. Hardcover, 7" x 10". ISBN 1- 
88990-105-9. $35.00. 


This volume is a sequel to the author’s 1970 
Glory of the Seas (more recently rereleased by 
Associates of the National Maritime Museum 
Library, in a binding to match the present vol- 
ume). Here, Michael Mjelde expands on the career 
of the ship Glory of the Seas during the years be- 
tween 1876 and 1884, and presents a “concise bi- 
ography” of Captain Daniel McLaughlin (1823-96), 
who commanded the vessel during those years. 
This book is really a history of the intersection of 
the careers of master and vessel, expanding con- 
siderably on the coverage of that intersection in the 


first book. Mjelde has expanded on the Glory of the 
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Seas last years (1911-23) in a series of articles in 
Puget Sound Maritime Historical Society's The Sea 
Chest and promises future publication of Glory of 
the Seas historical material in book form. 

Glory of the Seas was a notable vessel built in 
1869, the last commercial vessel constructed by 
Donald McKay of East Boston. Many readers may 
find the use of the word “clipper” in the title to be 
misleading. This volume is by no means a book 
about the clipper ship era. This post-Civil War 
story of Cape Horn voyages in the California grain 
trade is far different from an account of the China 
trade or Gold Rush voyages. Captain McLaughlin 
did command other vessels that are commonly 
called clippers—Grey Feather, Swallow, and Herald 
of the Morning—and the stories of these commands 
are told herein. 

Mjelde does a superb job of gathering infor- 
mation from a wide variety of sources, and builds 
a well-rounded picture of the vessel’s management 
in the period between 1876 and 1884. He has used 
to excellent effect such expert testimony as the late 
Captain Adrian E Raynaud’s “Discharging a Cargo 
in Dublin, Ireland” (pages 141-42) and Captain 
Harold D. Huycke’s comments on shifting cargo 
(pages 237-38). Captain McLaughlin's ideas about 
the use of ventilation to avert spontaneous com- 
bustion in coal cargoes are fascinating, and possi- 
bly lifesaving. Mjelde has found a number of pri- 
mary documents that represent direct personal ex- 
periences aboard Glory of the Seas. The personal 
memoirs and testimonies are the core of this book, 
and make it invaluable. I urge readers not to ignore 
the end notes and especially the illustration notes, 
which contain fascinating supplemental informa- 
tion. Maps and vessel plans add to the reader’s ap- 
preciation of the text. 

Minor criticisms of the volume are that the 
end notes appear to get out of synch at the end of 
chapter 3, images of documents are split by captions 
on pages 73 and 124, and a line seems to be miss- 
ing from a quote that runs from page 205 to 206. 
A larger problem is the quality of photographic il- 


lustrations. At least fifteen of the illustrations are 


scanned so poorly that jagged lines are obvious 
and details invisible. 

Mjelde calls Glory of the Seas a medium clipper 
ship. She was built much larger (2,103 gross tons) 
than the extreme clippers of the 1850s, and her hull 
shape was more of a compromise between speed 
and capacity. Indeed, looking at her launching day 
photograph published in his earlier book, it is hard 
to imagine that she had hollow waterlines at all. She 
would seem to differ somewhat from her model. 

I would have preferred to see some discussion 
of this point, in at least one of Mjelde’s books. Was 
this vessel among the last of the clippers, as implied 
in Arthur H. Clark’s The Clipper Ship Era (1910), 
or was she the first Down Easter as stated by Basil 
Lubbock in The Down Easters (1929)? The vessel is 
not mentioned by Cutler (Greyhounds of the Sea), 
Howe and Matthews (American Clipper Ships, 
1833-1858), or MacGregor (British and American 
Clippers), being too late to fit into their important 
studies. Frederick C. Matthews in American 
Merchant Ships, 1850-1900 (series 2, 1931) maintains 
that “Although she was often called a clipper she 
was in fact of full model.” The American Lloyds 
Register for 1876 lists the vessel as of “Medium” 
model, one step above Full models, but two steps 
below Clipper models. 

Every author who considers Glory of the Seas in 
any detail (Lubbock, Matthews, and Mjelde) makes 
a point of enumerating the lengths of her voyages, 
and comparing them to other vessels’ speeds, so this 
issue of her speed seems to be important. I wish 
Mjelde had spent some time analyzing the 
significance of the figures. He does seem to accept 
Lubbock’s classification of some ships of the period 
as Down Easters (Mjelde styles it “down-Easter”), 
but he always uses the term in reference to other 
vessels, and it is never clear whether he thinks these 
vessels are similar to, or substantially different from, 
Glory of the Seas. \f this vessel is important enough 
to warrant two (and possibly more) books by the 
same author, it should be worth some consideration 
of its place in the universe of vessel design. It is not 
good enough to repeat the hyperbole of earlier 


times and uncritically call the vessel a clipper. 
Mjelde is arguably the greatest living expert on 
both the career and design of Glory of the Seas, 
having recreated plans for the vessel. I hope that, 
in another volume on the vessel, he will fully ana- 
lyze the importance of this ship built by a clipper 
ship builder at a time when clipper ships were al- 
ready becoming symbols of the past. 


NATHAN R. LIPFERT 
Maine Maritime Museum 
Bath, Maine 


James Haywarp, The Bodies on the Beach: Sealion, 
Shingle Street and the Burning Sea Myth of 1940. 
Dereham, Norfolk: CD41 Publishing, 2001. £7.99 


In the summer of 1940, all seemed bleak for the 
United Kingdom. Left alone to continue the strug- 
gle, Britain and the dominion nations were faced 
with a daunting task. With the United States en- 
trenched in fervent isolation and the Soviet Union 
seemingly appeased, many believed that Germany 
would set its sights upon Britain and launch an in- 
vasion. James Hayward delves deeply into that dark 
summer on the beleaguered island. In this intrigu- 
ing short monograph, he explores some of the hith- 
erto little discussed defense preparations that the 
British took in order to thwart any attempted 
German invasion. 

While not writing a book on Operation Sea 
Lion (planned for that summer), Hayward attempts 
to trace the development of a myth. Central to the 
theme of his work is the discussion of the Petroleum 
Warfare Department, its “flame trap” weapons on 
land and its “flame barrage” weapons for coastal de- 
fense. Discussion revolves around the tests it con- 
ducted during the summer of 1940, the purpose be- 
ing to ascertain whether an invasion could be re- 
pelled by flame. With the public living in constant 
fear of attack, rumor and conjecture, of course, 
spread rapidly. Hayward explores the seemingly 


undying “burning sea rumor” in which supposedly 
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thousands of German soldiers attempted an inva- 
sion in September 1940 but were repelled by a mas- 
sive ame barrage. With actual German bodies— 
Churchill and Attlee admitted that the number 
was about thirty-six—washing up on the North Sea 
coast, it was perceived that the government then 
covered up this attack. 

Hayward thoroughly dismantles the legend as 
he takes the reader into the inner workings of the 
Petroleum Warfare Department. Emerging from 
the depths of the British Intelligence services, this 
“burning sea myth” was extremely successful in di- 
verting German attention to the possibility of at- 
tack by flame. So successful was this intelligence 
coup that the Germans tested their countermea- 
sures a full week before the British were able to hold 
their first successful trial. 

For a book if its size, Hayward’s secondary 
source base is vast, and he utilizes many memoirs 
and public records as well that add depth and tex- 
ture. Clearly, Hayward has done his research. 
Documentation within the text is lacking, and the 
end notes provided are vague. Overall, Hayward has 
taken a fascinating look into a disquieting time in 
British history, where invasion was expected at any 
moment, and the island was in a total state of pre- 
paredness. Indeed, this lively book leaves the reader 
with more questions than answers into this ex- 
tremely thought-provoking time in World War II. 

CD41 Publishing, 1 Spinney Close, Beetley, 
Dereham, Norfolk NR2o 4TB, England 2001. For 


availability, contact jnice@ltmpub.freeserve.co.uk. 


IAN MacNauGHTAN 
Wilfrid Laurier University 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Eric J. Grove. The Price of Disobedience: The Battle 
of the River Plate Reconsidered. Annapolis: Naval 
Institute Press, 2000. 


The town of Ajax, Ontario, twenty-five miles 
east of Toronto, was established in 1941 to service 
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a local munitions plant in the bleak days before the 
United States joined the conflict raging in Europe. 
A highlight of the annual Home Week celebra- 
tions Is a parade along the main street of Harwood 
Avenue to remember the circumstances that led to 
theirs being the only major Canadian center to 
have been named after a warship. 

That vignette is one of the very few overlooked 
by Eric Grove in this authoritative recounting of the 
action involving His Majesty's Ship Ajax, flagship 
of Commodore Henry Harwood, commander of 
the Royal Navy’s South Atlantic Station, 1936-40. 
The circumstances remembered are the Battle of 
the River Plate, fought on 13 December 1939 by the 
six-inch-gunned cruiser Ajax, joined by her sister 
Achilles and the eight-inch-gunned cruiser Exeter, 
against the German eleven-inch-gunned raider 
Graf Spee, one of Hitler’s so-called pocket battle- 
ships. The early morning duel saw the ostensibly 
out-gunned British ships inflict sufficient damage 
upon the German that her commander, Kapitan 
Hans Langsdorff, was forced to seek refuge for re- 
pairs in the Uruguayan capital of Montevideo. His 
subsequent decision to scuttle his ship, rather than 
face certain destruction by the gathering British 
forces, confirmed the action as the first British vic- 
tory of what would become World War II. 

Other written versions of the battle already ex- 
ist, but they are essentially popular accounts or un- 
critical memoirs. Eric Grove, a noted British his- 
torian and strategist, has culled the essence of those 
previous volumes, incorporating newly discovered 
material, and weaving it all into a tightly crafted 170 
pages of narrative. His analytical but very readable 
style pinpoints the salient features of the story, 
while bringing fresh interpretations to its most im- 
portant elements, including most notably the fran- 
tic diplomatic maneuvering over the course of the 
three days in Montevideo (14-17 December). He 
also convincingly settles the nature of LangsdorfFs 
“disobedience,” and why he felt compelled to pay 
for it with the ultimate price of suicide. His re- 
counting of the actual battle is succinct but com- 
prehensive, his practiced eye rationalizing the some- 


times conflicting British and German accounts of 
the battle. 

Reputations seem especially important to 
Grove, and his final reckoning does much to bring 
a proper, balanced perspective to those of both 
commanders and their respective ships. The title 
points to Langsdorff, and his purposeful disregard 
of orders not to engage enemy warships except un- 
der duress. Having set up the battle off the mouth 
of the Plate, and suffered the entirely foreseeable 
consequences, Langsdorff is portrayed as having 
done what he could to save his crew from further 
misery, but unable to bear the pain of losing his 
ship. For his part, Harwood’s reputation suffered 
during his subsequent, lack-luster appointment as 
commander in chief, Mediterranean, but Grove 
praises him as the modern Royal Navy’s greatest 
cruiser commander, sharing the essence of Nelson. 
As for the pocket battleships, Grove paints them as 
hybrid ships with neither the power of a battleship 
nor the speed of a cruiser, truly limited as intended 
by the Treaty of Versailles. On the other hand, al- 
though the six-inch-gunned cruisers were the prod- 
uct of the Washington Treaty limitations and 
Depression economies, they proved to be a quite 
effective compromise. 

Did a new look at the episode need to be writ- 
ten? [he previous accounts are all quite serviceable 
texts, as Grove freely admits, and his nuanced re- 
considerations do not fundamentally alter our un- 
derstanding of the story. The cruise of the Graf Spee 
is a lesson in the limits of a guerre de course raiding 
strategy against a dominant blue water naval power, 
and the Battle of the River Plate provided Britain 
her first victory—appropriately at sea—of the war. 
For these reasons, the story bears repeating for a 
new generation, and the new interpretations of 
Langsdorff and Harwood are refreshing, humane, 
and compelling. We should be glad that the story 
of the Plate, written in Grove’s typically engaging 
style, has been retold. 


RicHARD H. GIMBLETT 
Blackburn Hamlet, Ontario 


GRAHAM Ruys-Jongs, [he Loss of the Bismarck: An 
Avoidable Disaster, Annapolis: Naval Institute Press, 
1999. 255 pages, illustrations, maps, bibliography, 
index. ISBN 1-55750-533-0. $32.95. 


In the days before battleships finally surren- 
dered their hold on the imagination of the naval es- 
tablishment, the launching of a new super model 
of that classical fighting machine was bound to at- 
tract significant attention from enemy forces bent 
on its swift destruction before it could do much 
damage on the high seas. Once launched, the 
Bismarck was at risk, but so was any other ocean- 
going vessel that lay in her path. From the German 
perspective, therefore, unleashing the Bismarck into 
the convoy-laden sea-lanes of the North Atlantic 
was an attractive gamble that Grand Admiral Erich 
Raeder, the naval commander in chief, was fully 
prepared to take. For him, defense was not an op- 
tion. He saw little point in building these huge 
leviathans if they were to remain at their home 
berths and never used offensively against the enemy. 
For Raeder, the fleet-in-being concept held few, if 
any, virtues at this stage of the war. Instead, he be- 
lieved passionately in taking the fight to the enemy, 
and was convinced that if he were allowed to de- 
ploy his naval forces in a concerted attack on British 
maritime commerce, he could mortally wound the 
British war effort. 

Seeking justification for his strategic plan, 
Raeder unleashed the battle cruisers, Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, as well as the heavy cruiser, Admiral 
Hipper, upon the Atlantic supply lanes for two 
months in early 1941. Although the raiding activi- 
ties of his squadron of ships in Operation Berlin did 
not quite live up to his lofty expectations, they still 
did sufficient damage (sinking 116,000 tons of en- 
emy shipping) to whet the appetite of the grand ad- 
miral and make him redouble his efforts to per- 
suade Hitler that the key to success in the war 
against the British lay with his navy. In a further 
effort to demonstrate the viability of his overall 
strategic plan to Hitler, therefore, Raeder proposed 
that the 41,700-ton Bismarck should make her first 
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operational sortie into the Atlantic, accompanied 
by the cruiser Pring Eugen, and feast upon the eco- 
nomic lifeline that kept the United Kingdom in the 
war. Relying upon the cool efficiency and predatory 
-instincts of Vice-Admiral Ginther Liitjens at the 
helm of the battleship, Raeder dispatched the 
Bismarck upon its fateful voyage of destruction. 

Much of Graham Rhys-Jones’s absorbing and 
well-written book, The Loss of the Bismarck: An 
Avoidable Disaster, centers upon Operation 
Rheiniibung and focuses on the reasons why it 
went awry. While the strength of the book is in the 
integrated narrative, this reviewer is not convinced 
that Rhys-Jones has proved the case for it being an 
avoidable disaster. Even if the Bismarck had slipped 
undetected from her berth at Gotenhafen on 18 
May 1941 and not been spotted at any stage of her 
clandestine journey from the Baltic through the 
Kattegat into the North Sea and onwards via the 
Denmark Strait into the North Atlantic, the analy- 
sis of signals traffic would have established her pres- 
ence in the area sooner rather than later, and the 
race would have been on to intercept and destroy 
the vessel. 

Some ships do appear to live charmed lives, but 
if they are risked too often on the high seas the like- 
lihood must be that they will eventually be dis- 
covered and overwhelmed by a tactically astute en- 
emy. Rhys-Jones points to a number of factors 
(better ship radar, the use of aircraft for both re- 
connaissance and torpedo bombing, and over- 
whelming naval force in the area concerned) all of 
which either aided the Royal Navy in its bid to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the Bismarck once she had 
broken out into the Atlantic or set the stage for her 
eventual denouement on 27 May 1941. 

This well researched book can be enjoyed both 
as a study of Liitjens’ tactical skill and an exposé of 
those (Brinkmann, Wake-Walker, Leach, 
Dalrymple-Hamilton, and to some extent Tovey) 
whose abilities in this area were not as marked as 
the ill-fated German fleet commander’s. While it is 
not a book that fundamentally rewrites the histor- 
ical record of the Bismarck’s seven-day operational 
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lifespan, it is nonetheless an informative and well- 
paced account that should appeal to the specialist 
as well as the general reader. 


Matcotm H. MurFetTtT 
National University of Singapore 


TTOWNSEND Hoopes AND DouGLas BRINKLEY, 
Driven Patriot: The Life and Times of James Forrestal. 
Annapolis: Naval Institute Press, 2000. xvi + 587 
pages, 41 illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. 
Softcover. ISBN 1-55750-334-6. $21.95. 


Following its initial publication by Alfred A. 
Knopf in 1992, Driven Patriot: The Life and Times 
of James Forrestal received acclaim as the definitive 
biography of the title subject. Now reprinted in a 
handsome paperback edition by the Naval Institute 
Press, it is one of its “Bluejacket Books.” Given the 
years that have passed since its original appear- 
ance, it is useful to reexamine the book to see how 
well it has held up as a work of scholarship. 

Time, unfortunately, has not been good to it. 
The aspects that continue to hold up are those 
dealing with Jim Forrestal’s private life—his phi- 
landering, his wife’s alcoholism, their increasing 
psychological distancing of themselves from each 
other, and the ultimate effect that these corrosive 
problems had not only on their married life but on 
their mental health. Derived from interviews with 
long-time intimates of the Forrestals, these portions 
of the biography have immediacy and a poignancy 
that grab the reader’s attention. Similarly, the penul- 
timate chapter dealing with Forrestal’s mental 
breakdown and suicide is both insightful and sober- 
ing. The portion of the work that fails to hold up, 
however, is that which details Forrestal’s career as 
a government official. This much larger segment of 
the study (comprising fully three-quarters of the 
book) unfortunately covers the events that make 
Forrestal worthy of a study in the first place. 

From the outset of the book’s discussion of the 
U.S. Navy, which Forrestal served ably as under sec- 


retary and then as secretary, Townsend Hoopes 
and Douglas Brinkley treat the reader to a succes- 
sion of comments about the service's fighting abil- 
ities and the capabilities of its senior officers that are 
as inflammatory as they are historically inaccurate. 
We learn, for example, that the U.S. Navy in 1940 
was “in certain respects an antique joke, an orga- 
nizational anomaly, unprepared for the supreme cri- 
sis that lay ahead” (page 136). This assertion, bol- 
stered by no cited source, flies squarely in the face 
of what naval historians have learned in the last two 
decades about the navy’s actual preparations for war 
in the late 1930s. Similarly, the book’s extended 
comments about Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King 
(pages 169-84) are composed largely of an amalgam 
of unflattering characterizations of King by U.S. 
Army officers opposed to his policies and personal 
descriptions of the man that are short on context. 
If Hoopes and Brinkley employed this caricature of 
King to enhance Forrestal’s wartime reputation at 
the admiral’s expense, as appears likely, its use does 
credit neither to the authors nor to their subject. 
Despite the problems with the portions of the 
book dealing with the wartime period, however, 
these chapters stand as models of accuracy when 
compared with those that cover Forrestal’s years as 
postwar secretary of the navy and as the nation’s first 
secretary of defense. With regard to the one, 
Hoopes and Brinkley simply know too little about 
the postwar U.S. Navy to comment intelligently, 
while for the other, they (or more properly 
Townsend Hoopes) appear to have been so 
influenced by Army and Air Force perspectives on 
the events that their analysis lacks historical balance. 
It is in connection with these inadequacies that 
Hoopes and Brinkley’s failure to consult Forrestal’s 
papers (and original diary) adequately becomes 
most evident. For example, the book’s lengthy dis- 
cussion of the fight for military unification (pages 
319-50) is almost entirely based on a mere handful 
of interviews and a limited number of secondary 
sources. The authors made no attempt to utilize 
Forrestal’s extensive secretarial files on unification, 
located in Record Group 80 at the National 


Archives and Records Administration, and only a 
cursory use of Forrestal’s personal correspondence 
files at Princeton. The result is a simple, even sim- 
plistic, account of how the pigheaded senior officers 
of the U.S. Navy fought against the U.S. Army’s far- 
sighted plans to provide the country’s Armed 
Services with a consolidated or coordinated mili- 
tary command structure. 

The book’s discussion of the unification con- 
troversy aside, historians knowledgeable about the 
early postwar period will note similar problems of 
accuracy and balance throughout the later chapters 
that detail Forrestal’s service as defense secretary. 
Here too, the failure of Hoopes and Brinkley to 
make adequate use of readily available primary 
documentation is glaringly apparent. 

James Forrestal was a fascinating individual, 
and one whose service to the U.S. government in 
a time of world war and subsequent international 
upheaval proved of almost inestimable importance 
to the country. Despite the efforts of Hoopes and 
Brinkley, a biography of Forrestal that accurately 
captures both the personality of the man and the 
historical complexity of his activities as a senior civil 
servant is still desperately needed. 


JEFFREY G. BARLOW 
Washington, D.C. 


PaTRIcIA BELLIS BIxEL (JIM CRUZ, PHOTOGRAPHY 
EDITOR) Sailing Ship Elissa. College Station: Texas 
A & M Press, 1998. 93 pages + list of illustrations, 
acknowledgments, introduction. 8" x 11". ISBN o- 
89096-826-8. $22.95. 


Patricia Bellis Bixel makes the acquisition of a 
tall ship for a museum centerpiece as adventurous 
as the historic encounters of the vessel itself. Her 
writing is beautifully augmented with photography 
editor Jim Cruz’s selection of sixty-seven photo- 
graphs and illustrations. 

In the 1960s, the former barque Elissa attracted 
the attention of Peter Throckmorton, a marine ar- 
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chaeologist. He had recently joined forces with 
Karl Kortum of the San Francisco Maritime 
Museum in search of a sailing ship for a museum 
exhibit. Throckmorton, while traveling from Beirut 
to Athens spotted the Elissa, then named 
Christophorus, in Rhodes. He met the skipper, was 
invited aboard, and noted a nameplate on a venti- 
lator that read, “Alexander Hall, Aberdeen No. 
294-1877.” Certain facets in her construction led 
him to conclude she had once been a square-rigged 
ship. He mailed his findings to Kortum. 

Alexander Hall and Company, a shipbuilder in 
Scotland, constructed the Elissa for Henry Fowler 
Watt, and launched her in October of 1877. Built 
with an iron hull, the ship measured 149 feet with 
a beam of 28 feet—a small vessel in the maritime 
world. Her fore and main masts carried square sails 
with the mizzen rigged fore and aft. 

Watt, a Scot investor with inherited wealth, be- 
lieved he could increase his fortune using smaller 
sailing ships to carry freight between less frequented 
seaports. Steam-driven freighters controlled com- 
merce in and out of major ports. Watt had gone to 
sea as a boy and earned a master’s license in his early 
manhood. He commanded the Elissa on a couple 
of voyages. The little barque carried her first cargo 
(coal) to Pernambuco (now Recife, Brazil). On fu- 
ture trips she would carry cargo from Britain to 
other American ports. Her subsequent cargoes 
would decide the next ports of call. She circum- 
navigated our world. 

Author Patricia Bixel, a former Elissa crew 
member and ship’s director, documents the ship’s 
encounters with storms and harbor shoals, and her 
captains’ handling of the sub officers and crew. In 
one incident, she tells about an argument between 
the owner/captain and his mate, Samuel Donald. 
Watt shot and wounded Donald. The shooting 
came before a maritime judge and jury. Watt 
testified he used the pistol because the mate ap- 
peared to be starting a mutiny. He won acquittal. 

Shortly after the trial, Watt’s fortunes began to 
dwindle, not because of his handling of ship’s per- 


sonnel, but as the result of competition from 
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steamships. In 1897, the ship was sold to a 
Norwegian firm and renamed the Fyeld 
(Mountain). In 1912, the Fyeld changed owners 
twice. Her name became Gustaf. After WWI, the 
ship installed an engine, and she became a barken- 
tine; only the foremast carried square sails. 

For two decades after W WHI, she became the 
property of underworld owners in the Greek is- 
lands. Her holds carted untaxed cigarettes to Italy 
and Yugoslavia. Converted to a motorship and re- 
named Christophorus, all sails were removed and 
only one (shortened) mast remained as a cargo 
boom. In the 1960s, the smugglers changed the 
ship’s name to Achaeos. Yugoslav authorities chased 
the lawbreakers and the vessel. If captured, the ship 
could have been sunk or sold and then disappeared. 
Alternatively, she could have been bought and mar- 
keted at a price too high for a museum purchase. 
Other scenarios were that she could have been 
committed to a scrap yard or sunk to form a break- 
water. [hirteen pursued persons owned the ship at 
that point, and they had decided to send her to 
scrap in Piraeus. The American museum people de- 
cided to thwart that plan by offering to buy her. 
Throckmorton, with cash sent to him by Kortum 
and mortgage funds from his own schooner, offered 
the owners $13,500. His tender was successful. 

Kortum originally thought of San Francisco as 
the home for Elissa. That plan dimmed, and he sold 
the sailing ship to western Canadians who wanted 
to establish her as a tourist enticement in 
Vancouver. They failed financially. Finally, Kortum 
and his cohorts engaged the support of Galveston, 
Texas, museum activists. They readied the nine- 
teenth-century ship in Greece for a trip to the U.S., 
with a stop in Portugal for additional work. Finally, 
she arrived in Galveston for restoration. The Elissa 
played a prominent role in the parade of the world’s 
tall ships in New York harbor in 1976. Now she is 
a Galveston tourist feature offering day sailing trips 
for those who want to ride the waves on a barque. 


ArT UNGERLEIDER 
Mt. Vernon, Virginia 
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by Briton C. Busch 


Epwarp J. Maro.pa, The Washington Navy Yard: 
An Illustrated History. Washington, D.C.: Naval 
Historical Center, 1999. xiv + 112 pages, illustra- 


tions, bibliography, index. Softcover. ISBN o- 
94527-441-6. 


The land for the Washington Navy Yard passed 
into navy custody in 1799, and Dr. Marolda of the 
Naval Historical Center—one of the facilities 
housed in the Navy Yard—has written this short 
but authoritative volume in commemoration of 
the bicentennial. Originally a shipyard, the Navy 
Yard expanded its functions and its acreage steadily 
over the years to include a variety of enterprises 
from gun factories to the new Navy Museum, al- 
though not without costs (in 1998, the 
Environmental Protection Agency named the yard 
a “superfund site” as a result of past pollution). The 
numerous illustrations, many in color, give added 
value to this readable study of an important chap- 
ter in the history of the U.S. Navy and the 


Washington area. 


Epwarp A. MUELLER, Queen of the Sea Routes: The 
Merchants and Miners Transportation Company. 
Fleichmanns, N.Y.: Purple Mountain Press and 
the Steamship Historical Society, 1999. 185 pages, 
175 illustrations, bibliography, index. ISBN 1- 
93009-800-6. $37.50. 


The Merchants and Miners Line based its op- 
erations in Baltimore, and beginning in 1852, it 
carried passengers and freight from Boston as far 
south as Miami. The “merchants” were the 


Baltimore entrepreneurs who began a direct 
Baltimore-Boston service; the “miners” were the 
producers of the Maryland coal in demand in New 
England. The line developed into one of the largest 
and most successful of America’s coastal steamship 
companies until the Depression, the growing pop- 
ularity of trucks and automobiles, and finally World 
War II ended the demand for its services, exactly 
one century after the line’s foundation. Mueller, in 
this comprehensive and fully illustrated study, traces 
in considerable detail the rise and fall of this im- 
portant American maritime enterprise, including its 
most famous, and tragic, event in the sinking of its 
ship Dorchester. Converted to an Army troopship, 
the Dorchester was sunk in early 1943 with the loss 
of 674 of the 904 aboard, including four army 
chaplains who sacrificed their own lives to save 
others and became the legends of this war. 

Purple Mountain Press, Post Office Box 309, 
Fleischmanns, N.Y. 12430-0309. 


VicToRIA BREHM, ED., ‘A Fully Accredited Ocean:” 
Essays on the Great Lakes. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1998. 249 pages, index of vessel 
names. ISBN 0-47210-709-7. 


Eight chapters by as many experts in this vol- 
ume have in common their Great Lakes focus, but 
it is justification enough for publication. Subjects 
include archaeology (K. Crisman on the 1812 brig 
Jefferson), towing and ferries (E. S. Warner on tow- 
ing with steam tugs; P. Trap on the Detroit and 
Milwaukee Railroad’s Lake Michigan ferry), and in- 


vestment and technology (M. S. Salmon on in- 
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vestment in Canadian shipping, 1900-14; and W. 
Lafferty on the development of the self-unloader). 
Two papers, finally, deal with fishing: H. Tolson on 
the fishing craft of Isle Royale, and T. Lloyd on 
“fishermen in court.” Victoria Brehm contributes 
a useful introduction, and the volume is furnished 
with notes on the contributors. 


Davip J. STARKEY AND ALAN G. JAMIESON, EDS., 
Exploiting the Sea: Aspects of Britains Maritime 
Economy since 1870. Exeter: Exeter University Press 
(American distributors: Northwestern University 
Press), 1998. xiii + 220 pages, index. Softcover. 
ISBN 0-85989-533-5. £15.00. 


The ten papers in this collection were delivered 
by invitation at a 1995 conference at the University 
of Exeter Centre for Maritime Historical Studies. 
Most deal specifically with shipping and ship- 
building in the era since 1870, such as D. Starkey’s 
on southwest England, J. Armstrong's on the coastal 
trade, 1870-1930, A. Jamieson’s on the decline of 
these industries since 1830, and S. Pollard’s “retro- 
spective view on shipping and the British econ- 
omy. [wo papers deal with naval procurement: A. 
Gordon's on the period between 1918 and 1939 and 
L. Johnmann’s on that between 1945 and 1964. R. 
Robinson studies distant water trawling 
(1880-1939) in the only contribution specifically on 
the fishing industry. The final two chapters consider 
yachting (J. Cusack) and Welsh seaside resorts (N. 
Morgan). 


Ropert A. MAHER AND CAPTAIN JAMES E. WISE 
Jr., Sailors Journey into War. Kent, Ohio: Kent 
State University Press, 1998. x + 207 pages, illus- 
trations, bibliography, index. ISBN 0-87338-583-7. 
$30.00. 


Robert Maher was twenty-two when he joined 
the navy in 1940; his World War II was served on 
the elderly four-stack destroyer USS Borie (DD215), 
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in and out of the Panama Canal on convoy duty, 
and then in a hunter-killer group with the USS 
Card (CVEtrr) in the mid Atlantic. In a famous 
night action north of the Azores, the Borie rammed 
and then fought it out at point blank range with 
German U-boat U4o5. The sub went down, but the 
Borie had to be abandoned the next day; Maher, a 
gun-director pointer directly above the bridge, had 
a particularly clear view of the action. It is a lively, 
well illustrated lower deck war memoir, but also, 
like so many, a coming-of-age story—in this case, 
of a young insurance clerk from Kearney, New 


Jersey. 


Donatp H. Sweet, Seaplanes at War: A Treasury of 
Words and Pictures. Burnsville, N.C.: Celo Valley 
Books, 1999. xxiii + 171 pages, illustrations, glossary, 
bibliography. Softcover. ISBN 0-92368-751-3. 
$27.00 + $4.00 shipping and handling. 


Donald Sweet, a combat aircrewman in the 
Pacific in World War II, maintained his love of “big 
birds” through a long postwar corporate career. 
This somewhat eclectic memoir mixes an impres- 
sive collection of photographs of the Martin PBM 
Mariner at work (the title is a bit misleading in that 
it does not really consider the famous PBY 
Catalina) with vignettes on men, ships, and islands 
that have caught the author's attention. As a com- 
prehensive history, the book falls short, but as an 
evocative picture of an interesting aspect of the air 
war, it certainly has permanent value. 

Books are available directly from Donald H. 
Sweet, Post Office Box 532, Midland Park, N.J. 


07432. 


JEAN Morin AND RICHARD H. GIMBLETT, 
Operation Friction, 1990-1991: The Canadian Forces 
in the Persian Gulf. Toronto: Dundurn Press, 1997. 
299 pages, illustrations, bibliography, index. 
Hardcover. ISBN 1-55002-256-3. Softcover. ISBN 
I-5§002-257-1. 


The Canadian contribution to the Gulf War 
was not particularly large, but it did include air 
units, a combat logistics corps, a field hospital, and 
other elements used for special purposes—for ex- 
ample, “operation SPONGE,” designed to counter 
Iraq’s “environmental terrorism” in releasing mil- 
lions of gallons of oil into the northern Gulf with 
the plan of setting it on fire. Although published 


commercially (also in a French edition), this is in 


fact the official Canadian history, written by two 
professional historians who served in the Gulf and 
subsequently were assigned to this project by the 
Directorate of History of the Department of 
National Defence. It is a well done, carefully re- 
searched account, particularly interesting on the 
problems of integrating allies of varying size in a 
multinational operation. 
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FIGHTING SAIL 


ON LAKE HURON AND GEORGIAN BAY 
The War of 1812 and its Aftermath ¢ By Barry Gough 
CF Barry Gough's new work makes an important and long- 


awaited contribution to our understanding of the struggle for 
domination in the Upper Great Lakes and the American heartland 
during the War of 1812. A critical time for both the old northwest 
and the peoples who lived along the U.S.-Canadian border, it was 


also a time when the territories that became Wisconsin and 


Minnesota were formed, the fur trade was established, and the 

Indian nations attempted to preserve both their homeland and their 
independence. It is a unique study in that it goes far beyond the 
Battle of Lake Erie, where traditional historical accounts end, adding 


new chapters to the history of Detroit and Michilimackinac. 
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HMCS HAIDA: 


BATTLE ENSIGN FLYING 
Barry M. Gough 


This is the history of Canada's greatest warship, the aggressive and 
heroic HMCS Haida. In this informative new book, Dr. Barry 
Gough, a distinguished historian, performs an invaluable service to 
Canadian history as he documents the life and times of. this 
legendary vessel. 


Through meticulous research and over one hundred photographs, 
drawings and maps, the author has created a book that is equal to the 
majesty of the Haida herself. Its pages contain an exciting story of 
courage, teamwork and mechanical ingenuity that is sure to attract 
both naval enthusiasts and those who wish to take one last tour on 
the Haida's decks. 


Throughout her distinguished career, Haida was responsible for 
sinking more enemy tonnage than any other Canadian vessel. The 
Haida's first commander, Harry DeWolf is Canada's most famous 
and decorated naval hero. The ship's story is told against a world of 
complex forces and struggles that allows the reader insight into the 
trials and ultimate triumphs of this great warship. 


In 1963, Haida was retired from active service and was saved by a 
group of citizens who realized her importance. Now a naval museum 
in Toronto, Ontario, the Haida is the last floating Tribal class 
destroyer of the Second World War, and Canada's largest historical 
artifact. She attracts many visitors each year as people come to share 
in the wonder and pride of this national landmark. At present, the 
Friends of the Haida are campaigning to raise funds to refit the ship 
and ensure its future survival. 


Author Information: Dr. Barry Gough is the author of numerous 
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Cina seats cra at SOS 
106 Years of Experience Buying, Selling and Building American Print Collections 


WE HAVE AN 
EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION. 
featuring 
ANTIQUE MAPS 
and 
AMERICAN PRINTS 
from 

. AROUND 
THE WORLD. 


Wy 


KENNETH M. NEWMAN HARRY S. NEWMAN ROBERT K. NEWMAN 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 30TH STREET NEW YORK, NY 10016-8108 
TEL 212.683.3950 FAX 212.779.8040 E-MAIL info@oldprintshop.com 





EDWARD MORAN 





(American, 1829-1901) 





Edward Moran Announcing Quester Gallery’s Annual Marine Art . From Our Collection of Important 18th. 
(American, 1829-1901) Exhibition and Sale at the Union League Club Gallery. 19th & 20th C. Marine Art, including 
“Running with the Wind” : 38 East 37th Street, New York, NY Paintings by Buttersworth, Beal, Dawson. 
Signed, lower left : Oy sere rtihmetitr a ayesiOnez0 0 Gray, Jacobsen, Stobart, Waugh & others. 
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QUESTER GALLERY 


The Gallery of Exceptional 19th & 20th C. Marine Art 





279 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, CT 06830 Tel: (203) 629-8022 New Winter 2003 Color Catalog available $15. 
Mail: P.O. Box 32N, Stonington, CT 06378 Tel: (860) 535-3860 www.questergallery.com 


